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INSCRIBED 

TO HIS EXCELLENCY 

SIR HERCULES R. ROBINSON, K.G.C.M.G., 

GOVERNOR AND COMMANDER IN CHIEF 
'/ OF NEW ZEALAND. 

A GENTLEMAN WHO, SINCE THE INCEPTION fit HIS AUSTRALASIAN 

CAREER, HAS TAKEN A DEEP AND ACTIVE INTEREST 

IN THE PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY 

OF THE COLONIES. 



PREFACE. 




|N this age of cheap and expeditious travelling, when a 
voyage round the world is looked upon as an under- 
taking of less magnitude than a journey of a few 
hundred miles would have appeared to our fathers, 
books of the class of this compilation are in general 
demand. Guides and Hand-books innumerable are 
issued annually in the United Kingdom, Europe and 
America, having for their object the instruction of tourists 
in all matters pertaining to the sights and scenes of the 
various countries to which the attention of travellers is 
directed. It was this consideration that induced the Direc- 
tors of the Union Steam Ship Company to undertake the 
publication of the " Southern Guide " some two years 
since, and it is with a similar object in view that they now 
introduce the " New Zealand Tourist " to the notice of the 
public. The former publication dealt chiefly with the Hot 
Lake country in the North Island, whilst the present work 
seeks to convey to the reader a general idea of the whole 
Colony. Until a few years back, New Zealand was a terra 
incognita to the great mass of mankind, and even now there 
are comparatively few persons living out of the Colony itself 
who have anything but the very faintest conception of the 
marvellous magnificence of this peerless land. It is true 
there are no historical associations nor hoary traditions 
connected with the history of the " Britain of the South " 
to bring her prominently forward, or long ere this her 
glorious scenery would have been made the theme of a 
thousand songs. It is also true that, although our country 
is old in Nature, she is but young in Art, and therefore we 
can point to no gilded domes and marble palaces like 
those which attract the sight-seer to the Queen of the 
Adriatic. The tourist who has gazed upon the exquisite 
carvings above the porch of St. Mark's and has seen the 
sunbeams dancing on the gleaming horses of Dandolo, may 
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be envied. The traveller who has 'had the good fortune to 

feast his eyes upon the gorgeous loveliness of Naples from 

her incomparable bay, or to view the white palaces of Genoa 

" la superba," or to float upon the bosom of the grand old 

Rhine, by 

" The castled crag of Drachenfels," 

has not lived in vain. Here we have no such attractions to 
woo the pleasure-seeker to our shores. But we have a 
land, yet fresh from the hand of its Maker, formed in all 
the wild prodigality of natural beauty. A land of stupendous 
mountains, roaring cataracts, silvery cascades, fantastic 
volcanic formations, magnificent landscapes, noble forests, 
and picturesque lakes studded with 

" All the fairy crowds # 

Of islands which together lie 
As quietly as spots of sky, 
Among the evening clouds." 

The romantic character of our New Zealand scenery is 
not surpassed in any other portion of the world. This 
is not an individual opinion, but the general verdict of 
numerous experienced travellers of taste and culture who 
have visited the Colony. The sublime picture presented by 
Milford Sound, when the crimson sunset is blushing on the 
snow-capped summit of Mitre Peak, and the shadows of 
the giant hills are melting away in the mirror of liquid silver 
which spreads at their feet, is a sight only to be realised by 
actual experience. The wild magnificence of the Mount 
Cook country, where the Alpine ranges are crowned with 
thousands of fantastic spires, turrets, and battlements 
towering above deep valleys filled with enormous glaciers, 
presents a scene such as can be witnessed in no other land 
under the sun. And then the wonders of the White and 
Pink Terraces with their boiling cauldrons, and their crystal 
and coral cups, bowls and basins, set in stalactic filigree, 
worked by Mother Nature in the vanished ages, have no 
counterparts elsewhere. New Zealand possesses natural 
characteristics which are essentially her own, and this fact 
should make her peculiarly interesting to tourists. The 
great Island Continent of Australia, with her vast plains and 
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forests, her noble rivers, and her picturesque landscapes, has 
many attractions for the pleasure seeker. Well may her 
gifted poet, Henry Kendall, sing of her — 

" Here are the dells of peace and plenilune, 
The hills of morning and the slopes of noon ; 
Here are the waters dear to days of blue, 
And dark green hollows of the noontide dew." 

We have no desire to detract from the merits of the 
Sister Colonies ; on the contrary, we should be gratified to 
find thousands of British, European and American tourists 
visiting Australia and Tasmania annually. But, at the 
same time, we deem it our duty to establish the fact that, 
for romantic and magnificent scenery, coupled with volcanic 
marvels, New Zealand is without a rival. Of course there 
are a few travellers to be met with now and again who are 
incapable of enjoying or appreciating the sublimities of 
Nature. Matter-of-fact individuals who see everything with 
the eyes of " Peter Bell"— 

" A primrose by the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more." 

The stupendous grandeur of our scenery would be wasted 
upon people of this stamp. That grand old Sage of the 
nineteenth century, Thomas Carlyle, has observed : — " A 
man will see nothing in a scene or event, but what he comes 
to with the power of seeing." The justice of this remark is 
very apparent, for unless a person has an eye for the 
beautiful in nature, he cannot be induced to go in search of 
it. Taking it for granted, however, that our reader is the 
possessor of a refined mind, and of an elevated taste, we beg 
to assure him that if he desires rich fields for aesthetic 
realisation, combined with ample scope for physical 
relaxation and enjoyment, he will find them to his heart's 
content by making a tour through New Zealand. 

THOMAS BRACKEN. 



DuiJedin, October ist, 1879. 
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Wales, 14.7; France, 13; United States, 12.2; South 
Australia, 12 (I think this is overstated ; it ought to be 
8.7); Canada, 11 ; Natal, 10.8; Russia, 5.5. Now that is 
only one aspect showing the remarkable fertility of the soil 
of this Island, but it also shows you how commerce can 
be developed into large proportions and maintained and 
increased, because if we are far away from Home the large 
yield more than compensates by double for the distance we 
have to send our grain." 

Of course in a work of this nature it is impossible to 
give more than a very brief outline of the Colony, its wealth, 
its commerce, its resources and its prospects. Those who 
desire to gain minute information respecting all the statistical 
details connected with New Zealand, should peruse Dr. 
Hector's Hand-Book of New Zealand, In that ably- 
compiled publication will be found a perfect mine of useful 
and important knowledge, and the learned compiler deserves 
the best thanks of the colonists for his valuable work. 

From the foregoing observations the intending tourist 
who never before has had the good fortune to visit this Colony, 
will be in a position to glean a fairly accurate idea of the 
country to which we cordially invite him. 




AUSTRALIA TO NEW ZEALAND. 
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>OW that such magnificent steamships as the 
Union Company's powerful boats are trading 
regularly between Australia and New Zealand, 
^^K^^ a run across from the great Island Continent to 
v&fflMwFr* her smaller sister, the Britain of the South, is a 
most enjoyable trip. Instead of being cooped 
up in a narrow cabin, as was the case in former 
times, the traveller can take his ease in an elegantly fur- 
nished saloon, or promenade on a spacious quarter-deck. 
All the comforts of a first-class hotel surround him, and the 
exhilarating effect of a short and rapid sea-voyage, give 
additional zest to the excursionist, and prepare him for the 
romantic scenes which await him on this side of the water. 
In making preparations for the journey he has the choice of 
two routes. He can proceed from Sydney direct to 
Wellington or Auckland, or he can leave Melbourne for the 
Bluff. As it is our intention, for convenience sake, to take our 
tourist by this latter route, in order that he may have an oppor- 
tunity of taking a sweep, as it were, of the colony from the 
South to the North, we will proceed to give him all 
necessary particulars connected with his excursion by this 
track. Of course he is at liberty to use his own discretion 
in the choice of routes, and it is quite as easy for him to 
proceed from Sydney to the North Island as from Melbourne 
to the South Island of New Zealand. The principal reason 
why we select the Melbourne route is that the tourist may 
ascend by gradations from one wonder to another, until he 
reaches those most marvellous scenes of all, the White and 
Pink Terraces in the North Island. It is optional with him 
to return by the Sydney route, so that in fact it is as broad 
as it is long which plan he decides upon pursuing in setting 
out upon his trip. The run across from Melbourne to the 
liluff occupies about four days and a few hours, and the passage 
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is generally considered an exceedingly mild one. The first 
land sighted as a rule is the S. W. Coast of the South or 
Middle Island. Towering peaks, crowned with snow, rise 
up from the ocean's edge in hoary magnificence, and form a 
striking and impressive picture of bold and rugged grandeur. 
The Solanders, a group of high pillar-like rocks standing 
like lonely sentinels in the sea, appear in sight as the 
steamer comes close to the mainland. Then Stewart's 
Island is passed, and next the bleak headland of Bluff 
Harbour is approached. A few minutes more and we are 
anchored by the Campbelltown wharf. 




THE /VLIDDLE ISLAND. 



TO THE WAKATIPU DISTRICT. 

[LTHOTJGH Campbellton, as the Bluff township 
is called, is a thriving place, the tourist will 
find very little to interest him there, and if he 
^^^^fe wishes to economise time he should proceed 
vpMmAcy* a t 0Dce ^ Invercargill by the first train. The 
distance is 18 miles, and four trains a day are 
despatched between the places. The country 
through which the train passes is somewhat uninteresting, 
and the tourist will find little to attract attention until he 
arrives at the large and well constructed railway station at 

INVERCARGILL. 

A few minutes walk will take him to any one of the 
principal hotels, and he will find cabs, expresses, and 
porters, waiting to look after his luggage and convey it to 
the hostelry at which he puts up. Invercargill is a 
capitally laid out town of close on five thousand inhabi- 
tants. It has two ably-conducted daily newspapers, besides 
a couple of weeklies. A day may be profitably spent , 
here in looking over the town, and inspecting its principal 
buildings, such as the Athenaeum, Sloan's Music Hall, and 
various manufactories ; or if the tourist wishes to make 
a run into one of the most picturesque portions of South- 
land, he can take a trip to the pretty township of Riverton, 
a distance of 21 miles, and return the same day by train. 
If the tourist considers it desirable to complete the 
journey through to Queeustown in one day, he will require 
to make an early rise, and take the first train, which 
starts between 6 and 7 o'clock. As the tables are slightly 
altered now and again, we cannot mention the exact time 
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to a few minutes, but every information can be obtained 
from the Union S.8. Co.'s monthly time-tables, which can 
be had (gratis) at any of the Company's offices. 

The line to Kingston passes through a magnificent 
country. Bichly- wooded tracts, with saw-mills established 
here and there along the route, are succeeded by broad 
green plains laid down with English grasses, and large 
fertile agricultural areas studded with comfortable look- 
ing farmsteads and cosy cottages. There are a few good- 
sized townships slong the line, and there are several 
smaller hamlets on the route which give promise of becom- 
ing important places in a few years. 

Several charming views are to be obtained *as the 
train whizzes along through the beautiful basin of Ben. 
more, and by the rolling uplands of Oreti, and then out 
on to Dipton Plains. Passing a range of downs leading 
by the Five Rivers, the Domes stand out like giant i 

sentinels guarding the massive ranges in the bark ground. 
The dusky Takitimos, and Mount Hamilton with its conical 
helmet, come into view ; Castle Rock homestead, the 
property of the Hon. Mathew Holmes, is seen nestling 
under a green range, and far in the distance the snow- 
capped mountains rising above the romantic Te Anau 
Lake, attract the eye by their hoary magnificence. The 
thriving township known as the Elbow will be the point 
of junction for the traffic of the upper waters of the Waiau. 
Intending explorers of the beauties of Te Anau Lake will 
require to diverge here, acd although a branch line of 
railway has not yet been constructed to this romantic 
portion of the district, the tourist, if he be so minded, can 
procure a horse and guide at Elbow, and take a pleasant 
canter across a magnificent country. The Elbow people 
are pretty reasonable in their charges, and the tourist will 
not find the trip an expensive one to 

TE ANAU. 

The country around Te Anau, Manipori, and the smaller 
lakes which lie close to them, is of a most picturesque cha- 
racter. We remember meeting with a gentleman in IJunedin 
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a few years ago who had just returned from a vi^it to this 
district, and he assured ub that in some respects the Te 
Anau Lake country surpassed Killarney. He had, a few 
years back, sptnt some months in the County oi Kerry, in 
which the world-renowned lakes are situated, and being an 
amateur artist, he was therefore capable of giving an 
opinion on the relative beauties of the places. Killarney, 
he stated, had the advantage over Te Anau, inasmuch as 
art had assisted nature to a considerable extent ; but still 
the latter region delighted him by its wild and romantic 
surroundings. 

If circumstances will not permit a divergence to Te 
Anau # the tourist will proceed on his journey through 
the Dome Pass and the rising township of Athol, and he 
will arrive at Kingston early in the afternoon. The 
journey through occupies less than six hours, and if the 
traveller ia fortunate in having good weather, the ride 
cannot fail to prove a most enjoyable one. 

KINGSTON 

is a pretty little township on the banks of Lake "Wakatipu, 
and if the tourist has a few hours to spare before the 
steamer starts for Queenstown, he may enjoy himself by 
taking a stroll along the foliage-fringed margin of the 
broad blue sheet of water that spreads itself in the bosom 
of the mountains. There are a couple of respectable hotels 
in Kingston, where comfortable quarters can be obtained 
by those who have the inclination to tarry there. The 
Queenstown steamer, however, is generally in waiting for 
the Invercargill train, and if time is a matter of conse- 
quence to the traveller, he should go on board without 
delay. The distance between Kingston and Queenstown 
is 20 miles, and the trip occupies about two hours. 

The scenery by which the steamer passes is really magni- 
ficent. On one side a wild range of rocky terraces known 
as the Devil's Staircase excites the wonder of the observer, 
and on the other hand a range of seamed and bush-mantled 
mountains frown above the waters. Wakatipu is said to 
be 1400 feet deep at its greatest depth, or 400 feet below 
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the level of the sea at Invercargill. The Lake is supposed 
to be the result of glacier action in the distant past, and it 
is stated, and currently believed by the inhabitants of the 
district, that any one drowned in its waters never comes to 
the surface after the first plunge, nor reaches the bottom, 
as the body becomes frozen when it gets 20 or 30 
feet down, so intensely cold is the temperature. Before 
reaching Queenstown, the gloomy-looking and quaintly- 
shaped Remarkables rise in solemn majesty above the 
neighbouring hills, and culminate in a double cone 7,600 
feet high. Passing by Halfway Bay, we perceive the river 
Locky rolling down from the lofty pinnacles of the Eyre 
Mountains. The tall spires of Bayonet Peak are passed^ and 
skirting a dark promontory we cross Collins' Bay and find 
ourselves steaming under the mighty shadows of the lofty 
mountains that look down on the beautifully situated 
capital of the "Wakatipu country, which nestles by the 
water's edge at thpir feet. 

QUEENSTOWN. 

The tourist on reaching the jetty will have only a few yards 
to travel before he reaches Eichardt's Hotel, in which he 
will find accommodation not surpassed by any other estab- 
lishment in the Colonies. In the visitors' register at this 
house, he will find the names of many distinguished tourists, 
and here he can obtain every information concerning the 
sights worth seeing, the scenes worth visiting, and the best 
mode of travelling to the various places of interest in the 
district. The tourist should certainly make it a point to 
visit the head of the lake ; a steamer can always be chartered 
at Queenstown for the trip, at a moderate expense. In 
the summer season no difficulty is experienced in making 
up small excursion parties, as there are always a goodly 
number of visitors in the locality in the warm months, 
and when a few tourists club together the sail to Kinloch 
at the head of the lake and back costs a mere bagatelle. 
Apart from the chartered boats, a steamer is dispatched 
once a week in summer. For those who can spare time 
to remain for a day or two in this magnificent portion 
of the Wakatipu district, comfortable accommodation is 
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obtainable at Bryant's Hotel A week might be profit- 
ably spent at Kinloch. And here, in order to depict the 
grandeur of the Wakatipu country, and to bring it faith- 
fully before the "mind's eye" of the reader, we feel we 
cannot do better than allow a recent visitor to describe 
the place himself. Compilers of guides are supposed to 
have an interest in making the scenes described by them 
as attractive as possible in order to induce travelling, and 
they are generally thought to be the possessors of well- 
developed organs of ideality. Therefore the opinion of 
one who visited the Lakes for pleasure alone will doubtless 
be more convincing to intending tourists than any de- 
scription given by us would be. The following is from the 
pen of our highly respected fellow- colonist, Judge 
Bathgate : — 

" We started at 9.15, and all around us the panorama was 
most striking. Away to the left were the Remarkables, 
with their summits clad with snow, marking beautifully the 
serrated peaks and the rugged points of the upturned strata ; 
while immediately before us, on the other side of the lake, 
towered Cecil Peak, with Walter Peak behind it, also snow- 
clad on their summits, with silver threads of water running 
down their precipitous sides. The skipper said it was 
unusual to see so much snow at midsummer, and that it had 
been an exceptional season, but as it added an Alpine beauty 
to the rugged ranges, we did not complain of it. The morn- 
ing was breezy and pleasant, with flying clouds overhead ; 
and as the shadows chased each other along the mountain 
sides, sometimes darkening the snowy patches, and then re- 
vealing them in dazzling brightness, I felt I was in wonder- 
land. Along the edge of the lake, on our right, which we 
hugged closely, masses of veronica were in full flower, and 
here and there were brilliant spots of crimson from the pro- 
fuse blossoms of the iron tree. We left behind us Cecil and 
Afton Peaks, 6,000 feet high, and passed on our right a 
mass of sandstone and limestone lying at a highly inclined 
• angle. Both are worked, and the sandstone is very hard, 
excellent for steps, or for monumental purposes, as it stands 
the weather well. We ran past Bob's Cove, where there 
was a snug settlement, with some cultivation. Indeed, 
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snow, which looked whiter than the fleecy clouds sur- 
rounding it. It was, indeed, a strange and beautiful effect ; 
but a yet more beautiful sight awaited us, for on turning our 
eyes in the other direction as we rounded the wooded point, 
the yellow glow of the sunset sky gleamed up the channel, 
bringing the converging lines of the hills on either side into 
prominent relief, while three or four small wooded islets 
in the middle distance stood out black and sombre in bold 
relief against the brighter background. A gleam of refracted 
sunlight brightened and gilded the water up to the vessel's 
bows. As we gazed the effect changed, for the distant 
hills became suffused with a golden light, a pencil of 
brighter rays streamed across a low saddle, while the nearer 
mountains grew dark and darker. It was with regret 
that we turned away from the golden sunset to enter the 
gloomy-looking Acheron Passage." 

Dusky Sound is connected with Breaksea Sound by 
Acheron Passage, which runs almost parallel with the coast 
line. It is shut in by the lofty mountains of Eesolution 
Island, and is seven miles long. The scenery in the day- 
time is really magnificent, and in the evening or on moon- 
light nights, it is grander still. And here we will borrow 
Mr. Bathgate's pen again, in order to depict a moonlight 
scene in "Wet Jacket Arm," which runs in towards the 
heart of the mountains from the middle of Acheron 
Passage. 

" The dark water looked black as pitch, except close to 
the side, where it reflected the greenness of the bush. But 
as we moved up the arm, this tinge of colour faded with the 
fading daylight, and as the daylight died away the sky was 
lighted by the rising moon. The scene was a weird one, 
and such as might be depicted by the pencil of a Dore. 
The steamer slowly gliding onwards into darkness, the black 
and massive mountains on either hand, with their irregular 
outlines standing out clearly against the misty clouds in a 
moonlit sky in which no moon was seen. One could scarce 
tell, in this strange visible darkness, where the mountains 
ended and the waters began, and yet every peak and ridge 
was distinctly reflected from their smooth and inky surface. 
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It was a scene which neither pencil nor pen could ade- 
quately depict, nor yet imagination unaided conjure up. It 
was a scene to be beheld, and one which, once beheld, could 
never be forgotten. The stillness of death seemed to 
pervade the place, which was not intrusively broken but 
rather heightened by the measured stroke of the engine, the 
brief orders of the officer to the man heaving the lead, and 
his all but monosyllabic replies. Presently, the soundings 
being satisfactory, the command to let the anchor go was 
given, and a plunge in the water, and the rattling of the 
chain, told we had reached our destination for the night. 
The now brighter moonlight showed through a break in the 
circling mountain wall to our left some mountain tops, 
whose stony peaks were partially covered with snow. It 
seemed as if we could now throw a missile to either shore, 
and the noises on board being hushed, we could distinctly 
hear the call of the night birds in the bush." 

Apart from the endorsement of personal observation, we 
axe prepared to assert that the foregoing picture is not 
over-coloured. Every tourist who has had the pleasure of 
passing a moonlight night by the shores of this wonder- 
land, has been equally enthusiastic in its praises. And 
now we will allow Mr. Bathgate to describe the scene at 
sunrise : — 

" The clouds had dispersed in the night, leaving only a 
thin, straggling one overhead, which was already tinged 
with rose by the rising sun, while its delicate hue was 
clearly reflected in the dark water below. The break in the 
hills to the left of the vessel, seen by daylight, was a 
strange recess, framed by a bare and massive mountain on 
either hand. The precipitous sides of the mountains were too 
steep for trees, save a ledge here and there, of which advantage 
has been taken by a few stunted birches, whose green leaves 
contrasted well with the rocky cliffs, which, except where 
marked by the grey scar of some winter waterfall, were 
covered with mosses and lowly vegetation of every colour, 
from a reddish brown to a pale yellow. Just where the 
opening of the recess occurs, each of the mountains wears a 
fringe of birch-wood, and through the gap is seen at no 
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great distance a grey rocky peak, rising out of a field of 
the whitest snow, against the pale blue of the morning sky. 
Lower down is a rocky ridge with dark precipices, inter- 
spersed with small patches of snow, and lower still the 
mountain is clothed with dull green trees. As we gazed 
on this picture, the rays of the yet rising sun caught the 
summit, and brightened the cold snow with a warm, ruddy, 
salmon colour. The surface of the water was stirred by a 
light rippling air, which imparted a tremulous quivering 
to the mirrored image of the mountain peak and the ruddy 
snow." 

BREAK-SEA SOUND 

is only a short sail from Wet Jacket Arm. This Sound 
is about two miles wide, and the hills which wall it in are 
densely wooded. They present a great variety of outline, 
and the combination of the picturesque and the grand 
which is observable in the scenery, is very remarkable. 
The Sound is dotted with wooded islets, and marking the 
mountain with silver seams, a number of waterfalls roll 
down on either hand. A charming view is obtained on 
passing by a pretty valley, marked Second Cove on the 
chart. At the head of this valley are several tall hills 
peaked with silver. One can only obtain a bird's-eye 
glimpse of the picture, but even that is very enjoyable. 
The Sound divides into two arms about seven miles up from 
the junction of Acheron Passage, and here a magnificent 
prospect is to be obtained. The majestic cone known as 
Chatham Point, rises close on 3,000 feet high in front of 
the vessel as it steams onwards, and to the left Vancouver 
Arm stretches between sloping and thickly-wooded hills ; to 
the right the Broughton Arm forms between rugged ridges 
of snow-capped mountains. Further ahead a quaintly- 
shaped triple cone meets the gaze. Lower down, deep dark 
gullies sink beneath the tall ridges of crags which frown 
above them. Here there is capital employment for the 
pencil of the sketcher, and here the poetically inclined 
tourist, as he gazes on the towering peaks, might exclaim — 

" Ye are the things that tower, that shine — whose smile 
Makes glad — whose frown is terrible — whose forms, 
Robed or unrobed, do all the impress wear of awe divine." 
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The steamer generally makes a short stay at this point, 
and then proceeds up Vancouver Arm, which is enclosed 
by noble wooded-hills, pierced by two or three beautiful 
valleys. Here, as in nearly every other portion of the 
Sounds, there are numerous waterfalls, and one of these, 
which pours down in a shower of spray from a gigantic 
overhanging rock, is an exceedingly pretty sight. When 
Vancouver Arm is thoroughly explored, the steamer retraces 
its course, and passes through a number of richly-wooded 
islands near the lower end of Break- Sea Sound. Here the 
shores are mantled with the small foliage of the birch trees, 
the drooping tassels of the remu, the crimson branches of 
the rata blossom, and the paler pinkish spikes of the 
tawhero. When the junction with Acheron Passage is 
again reached, the boat steers by the entrance to Dagg's 
Sound, and close by the Hare's Ears, two sharp rocks which 
mark the entrance to 

DOUBTFUL SOUND. 

The entrance to this Sqund presents a charming picture 
to the tourist. Numerous islands covered with thick foliage, 
beautified by crimson rata blossoms, are passed, and a grand 
amphitheatre of steep hills meets the eye. On arriving at 
the junction of Smith and Bradshaw Sounds, the snowy 
pinnacles of the Glengarry Peaks tower over the converging 
lines of the nearer wooded hills. Solitary Cone, a volcanic 
giant of immense proportions, stands boldly and prominently 
out from the surrounding hills. Passing by the mouth of a 
cannon-like chasm, we are walled in by white cliffs crowned 
with green bushes, and from an immense field of snow on 
the summit of the range, numerous tiny cascades swirl down 
into the placid basin beneath. The steamer generally 
makes a short stay at Hall's Arm to give the excursionists 
an opportunity to enjoy the sublimity of the surrounding 
scenery. Massive mountains, with craggy peaks and taper- 
ing summits, rise in majestic grandeur around the Arm, and, 
resting like a rich emerald dotted with rubies on the water's 
bosom, is Rolla Island. When a good survey of this 
delightful spot is taken by the tourist, he can then amuse 
himself by fern gathering, or fishing, until the signal for 

c 
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another start is given. On leaving this charming cove, the 
boat steams through Thompson's Sound and out to sea. 
After a short run along the coast, we enter 

CASWELL SOUND. 

• 

This inlet is celebrated for its quarries of rich marble, 
which, although not yet in full working order, will well 
repay a visit. Boats are lowered opposite the quarries, for 
the conveyance of those excursionists who desire to inspect 
the place, and an hour or two can be profitably passed in 
exploring the neighbourhood. The student of geology will 
be delighted with this locality, for in addition to the marble, 
numerous rare geological specimens are to be found in the 
locality. When the sights here are all seen, the boat 
makes head-way for 

GEORGE SOUND. 

The entrance here is really beautiful, and in the sheltered 
cove where the anchor is generally cast a magnificent water- 
fall, tumbling down through rocky boulders from a height of 
over 200 feet, attracts the attention and admiration of 
the excursionist. This waterfall is fed by a lake, and in 
order to explore this romantic spot, the tourist will have to 
scramble over some rough ground before he. reaches the 
point where the volume of water begins its downward course ; 
but when it is reached the spectacle will amply compensate 
the explorer for the roughness of the road. Bursting out 
from the peaceful bosom of the mountain lake, the roaring 
cataract rushes in foamy volumes over the water-worn 
boulders, and sinks from the sight in the dark green shades 
of the ferny gully beneath. For those with piscatorial tastes, 
George Sound affords ample scope for amusement. Here 
there is an abundant supply of blue-cod, sea-perch, and 
butterfish, and an afternoon here with the hook and line 
will not be spent amiss. . In order that we may not lay 
ourselves open to a charge similar to that brought by 
Sheridan against Dundas, when the illustrious statesman 
told the latter gentleman that he was indebted " to his 
magination for his facts," we will again call Mr* A. 
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Bathgate's pen into requisition, in order to describe this 
romantic region. 

" Looking from the deck of the Rotorua as she lay at 
anchor," writes Mr. Bathgate, " the view was a truly grand 
one. It appeared as though we were lying in a land-locked 
lake, surrounded on every side by mountains. Looking 
down the sound the most extensive view was obtained. 
Five or six mountain spurs and ridges successively rose to 
view, and each one of them was robed in a distinctly different 
shade of colour. Several fine peaks towered over the 
shadowy valleys and sharp and the rugged outlines of the most 
distant range, on which reposed a spot or two of the whitest 
snow, stood out in bold relief against the now all but cloud- 
less sky. The only remains of the thick pall which had 
obscured and hidden everything but a few hours before, were 
a few small rosy clouds, which, hanging upon the 'highest 
mountain tops, caught the rays of the setting sun. As the 
darkness gathered, light, thin, airy mists began to rise from 
the surface of the water, and the scene, though still the same 
in feature, was yet so different in colouring. The clear 
pale blue of the sky where it met the mountain tops, made 
their sharp outlines seem clearer and more distinct than 
before, and the darker colours of the mountain sides con- 
trasted strongly with the paleness of the waning daylight 
above. The water, too, was dark, darker than the mountain, 
save where one or two white gleams of light brightened its 
calm surface. 

" By and by the darkness deepened, and then a light 
appeared to grow behind a conical peak, which rose bare 
above the wooded heights about the waterfall, and then the 
moon slowly emerged and rose above the mountain. What 
words can describe the softened glories of George Sound by 
moonlight ? To attempt to do so is to essay the impossible ; 
but to have seen such a picture is to have seen one which must 
remain painted on the tablets of the memory in never dying 
colours. The blue grey of the moonlit sky, pierced by the 
unclouded mountain tops, low on whose wooded slopes the 
soft white mist gently rested, the pictured images of the 
nearer mountains, the deeper shadows of those farther 
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away, and the quivering reflection of the pale moon in the 
dark waters, all combined to produce a scene of rare and 
impressive beauty." 

Some magnificent scenery lies between George and 
Milford Sounds, and when the anchor is again weighed the 
tourist can prepare himself for even grander sights than he 
has yet beheld on his excursion. The weather about 
Christmas and New Year is generally beautiful, and a bright 
speckless sky and warm sun rays tend to give the tourist 
greater zest for the enjoyment of the sublime sights which 
meet his gaze on all hands. The Hugged Mountains 
with their wild serrated edges are passed, and the craggy 
pinnacles of Llawrenny Peaks tower above the shore to the 
height of 6,500 feet. The snow-covered peak of Mount 
Pembroke stands forth in bold relief, and the ambitious 
summit of Mount Tukito, reaching the altitude of 9,000, 
excites the admiration of the gazer. Speaking of this coast, 
the great navigator Captain Cook, remarked : — 

" There is a narrow ridge of hills that rises directly from 
the sea, and is covered with wood : close behind these hills 
are the mountains, extending in another ridge of stupen- 
dous height, and consisting of rocks that are totally barren 
and naked except when they are covered with snow, which 
is to be seen in large patches upon many parts of them, and 
has probably lain there since the creation of the world ; a 
prospect more rude, craggy, and desolate than this country 
affords from the sea cannot possibly be conceived, for so 
far inland as the eye can reach, nothing appears but the 
summits of rocks which stand so near together that instead 
of valle) s there are only fissures between them." 

And now, we are approaching the entrance to the far* 
famed and justly-celebrated 

MILFORD SOUND. 

This romantic region has been often described by fluent 
and facile writers, and to those who have not had the 
pleasure of paying it a visit some of the descriptions given 
may appear to be bordering on hyperbole. But to those 
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who have been privileged to behold its gorgeous grandeur, 
majestic wildness, and picturesque loveliness, no descriptive 
picture which has yet been produced of the place has given 
more than a faint indication of its wonders. If we were 
rash enough to allow our own pen to have full swing in this 
instance, our description of Milford Sound might be taken 
by sceptical readers as a mere florid flight of fancy, having 
only a slight ground-work of fact to substantiate it. Those 
who flirt with the muse and dabble in verse are supposed to 

" Have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind 
To blow," 

and their opinions are generally taken cum grano sails* 
Members of the "Black Brigade," on the contrary, are 
generally thought to be hard-headed matter-of-fact men, 
possessed of a very limited share of the imaginative faculty, 
and therefore, we will allow one of that honourable body to 
give his opinion on the Sound and its surroundings. We 
are quoting again from Mr. A. Bathgate's ably- written 
article to which we have previously adverted : — 

" When we were fairly abreast of the entrance, the 
Mitre Peak (5560 ft.) came into sight, and though fully 
1000 feet lower than Pembroke Peak (6710 ft.), it is a 
fitting companion for the latter — standing as they do, one 
on either side of the entrance, as though guarding the 
Sound not merely from the ocean's waves, but from the 
winds of heaven as well. Where the passage between 
them lay it was hard to tell, and as we passed Anita Bay, 
it seemed as though we were steaming straight on to an 
unbroken cliff, till we suddenly rounded a point, and found 
we were fairly within the Sound. Slowly, very slowly, we 
glided onwards, passing between the bare rocky precipices 
of the Mitre, which, in the bright sunlight, wore every shade 
of purple, grey, and even yellow, on the one hand, and the 
darker cliffs of a spur of Mount Pembroke on the other ; 
while ahead of us lay the grand craggy face of Mount 
Kimberly. The comparative absence of trees was a marked 
contrast to the other Sounds, and it was no doubt owing to 
this cause that the water here, instead of being a dark 
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brown was of a beautiful bright green colour There were 
numerous small waterfalls, but before we reached Mount 
Kimberly, we passed that known as the Stirling Falls, 
where a considerable stream shoots over a cliff 400 feet high, 
and, falling into the water, raises a mist of spray at the foot. 
We scarce had eyes, however, for the beauty of the water- 
fall, as before us rose Mount Kimberly like a dark wall. 
Sailing close beneath this giant precipice, we looked up as 
it towered 2,500 feet above our heads, and seemed as though 
it might fall and crush us. Its dark, shadowy face was 
brightened by a few trees, which clung to a small ledge on 
a level with the vessel's deck, mid whose leafy coverts the 
bell bird sang, and by the rays of the sun catching and 
illuminating as with an aureola of glory a bush or two of 
scrub which grew upon the cliffs topmost edges. It was 
almost a question whether the impression derived was a 
pleasurable one or not, for the stupendous grandeur of the 
mountain was almost oppressive. As we gazed upon the 
glorious scene, its sublime and infinite majesty enabled one 
to understand in some degree the Earth Spirit of the German 
poet, when he says — 

Thus, at the roaring loom of time I ply, 

And weave for God the garment thou see'st him by. 

That mighty cliff preached a sermon on the greatness and 
power of the Almighty Creator more eloquent and more 
impressive than any ever uttered by the tongue of man. 

" Slowly onwards we sailed, passing the bush-covered 
shoulder of Mount Kimberly, which is known by the name 
of The Lion, till we stopped in Harrison's Cove, where a 
boat was lowered and the photographers and some of the 
artists went ashore. As we lay there we were surrounded 
by one of the grandest panoramas of majestic mountains 
that it is possible to conceive. Looking back, the way we 
came seemed closed by massive mountains — there towered 
the stony peak of the mighty Mitre; close by, Mount 
Kimberly' s precipitous face frowned darkly over the green 
water; nearer, the tree-clothed slopes of The Lion lay 
bathed in sunlight. Then turning towards the cove, there 
rose from the wooded valley the expansive snow fields and 
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dark precipices of Pembroke Peak. The snow of the 
highest fields was of a dazzling white ; but where it lay 
like a glacier in a huge hollow, its freshness and purity 
were sullied by the earthy impurities gained in its descent. 
This snowy glacier descended low into the valley, so low 
that it did not merely meet the green bush, but extended 
well down into its wooded recesses. The dusky tinge borne 
by the snow was thus in some degree retrieved, but still it 
lacked the beauty of the summer blue in an icy glacier. 
The view of Mount Pembroke from this point is finer than 
its aspect from the sea. Turning our eyes from this grand 
prospect, the bare precipices of the Benton and Barren Peaks 
(5,195 ft.) next met the view, while from the comparatively, 
low ground between them, the Bowen Falls Teap downwards 
540 feet, their white waters descending into a small piece 
of level bush. Beyond this lies the valley of the Cleddan 
River, where, away beyond the nearer wooded spurs, Mount 
Christina lifts its snow-crowned head 8,400 feet into the 
blue heaven. Between the valleys of the Cleddan and 
Arthur Rivers stands the bold and rocky Sheer Down Hill. 
He who conferred the title upon this huge mountain must 
evidently have been in a facetious frame of mind, for though 
there is no doubt about its meriting the epithet of sheer-down, 
rising as it does like a wall from the salt water basin, so 
that not even a goat could obtain a foothold, yet it does 
seem a misnomer to speak of 3,500 feet of solid granite as a 
hill, even in the presence of mountains of twice the height. 
Then •turning further round Mount Phillips which hid 
the Arthur Valley stood between Sheer Down Hill and the 
Mitre. The lower part of Mount Phillip is wooded, but 
the summit is bare and rocky, and like the majority of the 
other mountains by which we were then surrounded, it 
preserved in many a hollow patches of snow. 



THE BOWEN FALLS 

are a grand spectacle, and could they be removed from among 
the surrounding mountains, they would be still more impres- 
sive. Even when one remembers that Niagara is famous for 
its gigantic volume of water rather than its height, it is difficult 
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to realise that the Bowen Falls are quite 60 feet more than 
three times the height of Niagara. Of course, as regards 
volume, the likening of the two falls is a comparing of great 
things with small, for the water which leaps into Milford 
Sound is hardly deserving of the name of river, but merely 
forms a good sized stream. Yet the fall has strange and 
peculiar beauties of its own, for as it shoots over the edge 
of the cliff it is confined in a rocky channel for perhaps a 
sixth of its height, when it falls into a hollow in the rock, 
whence the water, as if indignant at being thus uncere- 
moniously hurled down the crag, springs upwards and 
outwards with a strong rebound to be again precipitated in 
a broad white cascade, composed of ever-changing jets of 
whiteness shooting downwards like rocket stars till it again 
meets the rock about half-way, whence it is precipitated in one 
over large and several small white streams into the chaldron 
below. From this and from the fall itself there arose a 
cloud of spray, which, borne on the current of air created 
by the rushing water, fell in a drenching shower around. 
From the foot of the fall the stream ran across the delta, 
which was covered with birch trees, to the waters of the 
Sound." 

The excursion steamer makes a longer stay at Milford 
than at any of ihe other Sounds, and the usual fern- 
gathering, sketching, geological and fishing parties are 
organized here, and it is almost needless to remark that those 
composing them manage to enjoy themselves thoroughly. 
After "doing" Milford, the boat heads towards Dunedin 
again. The excursion occupies from 8 to 10 days. In this 
brief sketch of the West Coast Sounds we have not 
attempted to indulge in over-colouring, and therefore we have 
allowed a pleasure-seeker to tell his own story of the 
wonders which await the tourist in those romantic scenes. 
And if a lawyer can go into ecstacies over the scenery of 
the Sounds, the effect they would produce on one endowed 
with a large share of the " faculty divine," may be more 
easily imagined than described. If that High Priest of 
Nature, Wordsworth, had been privileged to feast his spirit on 
such scenes, and to commune with his beloved mistress in 
those sublime solitudes of hers, the world of letters might 
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have been enriched with even a grander legacy than 
" Tintern Abbey." Here indeed, the immortal bard of the 
North, after surveying the gorgeous scenery of the Sounds, 
might exclaim : — 

"The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion, the tall rock, 
The mountain and the deep, gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms were then to me 
An appetite, a feeling, and a love ; 
They had no need of a remoter charm, 
By thought supplied." 




THE NORTH ISLAND. 



WELLINGTON. 

E trip across from Lyttelton occupies about 14 
hours, and the passage is generally a -very smooth 
one. The Union S.S. Co.'s boats run regularly 
to and fro, and berths can be secured by applying 
at the Company's offices. The steamer approaches 
Cook's Strait and enters Port Nicholson. The 
entrance is through achannel about three miles in 
length, and this is Hanked on either hand by lofty precipitous 
hills. Port Nicholson is a magnificent harl>our, and to this fact 
Wellington owes much of its commercial prosperity. With 
the exception of one small reef which runs a short distance 
into the channel, there is deep water everywhere. Vessels 
of any size can always find a secure anchorage here, and 
though at times the Port is visited by some strong gales, 
shipping accidents are never heard of. The city is built on 
the shore of Lambton Harbour. There are several well- 
constructed quays and piers stretching along the shore, and 
at the principal one of those, the Queen's Wharf, vessels of 
over 2000 tons register can lie with ease and safety. 
Wellington is one of the principal ports of call for the U.S. 
S. Co.'s steamers, besides which it is the chief coal depot 
on the coast of the North Island. The hotel accommodaticn 
to be had in Wellington is second to none in the Colony, 
and two or three of the principal houses have porters in 
uniform, who receive visitors on landing and attend to their 
luggage. The tourist can pass a few days in this city with 
great advantage. The town itself will repay inspection, for 
although the majority of the buildings are of wood, there 
are some really fine warehouses and shops in the principal 
thoroughfares. Lambton Quay and Willis Street are the 
busiest portions of the city, and the crowds of well-dressed 
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people which are to be met with in these thoroughfares are 

indicative of the commercial prosperity of the place. Steam 

tram-cars run through the main streets at all hours of the 

day, and for the fare of threepence the traveller is conveyed 

over two miles in these comfortable conveyances. As 

Wellington is the seat of the Colonial Government, the 

principal public buildings are erected here, and strangers 

who desire to inspect any of these institutions are privileged 

to do so. The building known as the Government Offices, 

is said to be the largest wooden edifice in the world. 

Although by no means an ornamental, it is certainly a most 

imposing structure, and should be visited by the tourist. 

Government House, the residence of the Governor, is a 

handsome building, and the Houses of Parliament are worthy 

of inspection. The New Zealand Legislature is generally in 

session about the latter end of winter and the beginning of 

spring, and should the tourist be fortunate enough to reach 

Wellington about this time, an opportunity will be afforded 

him of hearing some good speeches and warm debates. 

Our New Zealand politicians are, as a rule, capital speakers, 

although it must be confessed, that, as is the case in the 

sister colonies, a few "duffers" always manage to get 

themselves squeezed into Parliament. The Colonial Museum 

should certainly be visited. There is a fine collection of 

exhibits in this institution, the principal of which is a 

wonderfully carved Maori house. There are two cathedrals 

in Wellington and about fifteen other churches and places 

of worship. Several brick and concrete buildings have been 

recently erected in the Empire City, and now that the old 

earthquake scare, which frightened the inhabitants in tre 

olden times, is dying out, we may expect to see a great 

portion of the town rebuilt, and the timber replaced by brick, 

concrete, or stone in a few years time. The population of 

Wellington is about 20,000, and year by year the town is 

spreading to afford room for the numbers of new settlers who 

are establishing homes for themselves in the great political 

centre. The Wellington people go in thoroughly for evening 

enjoyment, and the Theatre Royal which, is a spacious and 

comfortable temple of the drama, is patronised better than 

is any other play-house in the Colony Until the recent 

fire occurred, there was another fine theatre, the Imperial 
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Opera House, in this city, the stage of which was as large as 
that of the Theatre Royal, Melbourne. There are four ably- 
conducted dailies and one weekly newspaper in Wellington. 

THE BOTANICAL GARDENS, 

which are beautifully situated on a sunny slope rising above 
the town, are well kept. No effort has been spared during 
the past two or three years in order to make these recreation 
grounds worthy of such an important place, and the result 
is eminently satisfactory. A fine afternoon's ramble here is 
a treat of no ordinary nature. 

THE TEA GARDENS. 

A stroll of about three miles through the Te Aro portion 
of the City and round the cliffs by the shore, will take the 
tourist to a delightful little enclosure known as the Tea 
Gardens. These gardens are private property, but are 
always open to the public tree. Tea, coffee, fruit, and other 
light refreshments can be obtained if required, and the 
proprietor, who is one of the oldest settlers in the province, 
will be found most obliging. Some rare botanical and 
horticultural plants will be found here, and the amateur 
gardener will be delighted with the charming variety of 
flowers in these pretty little gardens. 

THE HUTT. 

This pleasant locality lies eight miles from the capital, 
and as there is some charming scenery to be met with here, 
the tourist might take a run out by tram and spend a few 
hours in having a look at the place. The Hutt is celebrated 
for its orchards and gardens, and in the spring and summer 
seasons the country around presents a very bright and 
cheerful aspect. 

FEATHERSTON. 

Should time permit, the tourist might make a run in to 
the rich Wairarapa district as far as Featherston, which lies 
38 miles from Wellington. Trains run regularly, and the 
country through which the railway passes is remarkable for 
its scenery. 
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THE HOT LAKE DISTRICT. 

In treating of the Hot Lake District of the North 
Island, we will have to make frequent reference to The 
Southern Guide, by J. Chantrey Harris. This excellent 
work was published last year under the auspices of the 
Union S.S. Co., and the information contained therein is 
most reliable. Mr. Harris, an able journalist, was com- 
missioned to make a thorough inspection of the Lake country, 
and report thereon, and the result is a very full and accurate 
description of that remarkable region. Travellers who wish 
to post themselves up in all the details connected with the 
Hot Lakes, can procure The Southern Guide at all book- 
sellers. 

"We will now allow Mr, Harris to describe the trip from 

WELLINGTON TO NAPIER. 

" Leaving Wellington harbour, the tourist finds himself 
going to the eastward, past Pencarrow Head, and 
Taoura-kira Cape, and across the wide and deep Palliser 
Bay. Cape Palliser is its eastern extremity. The bay 
is a dangerous place to sailing vessels caught, when in its 
jaws, by heavy south-east weather. From point to point 
it is 19 miles wide. The land at the back of the bay is 
high, rugged, and uninviting in appearance, clothed as it is, 
with russet brown, faded green herbage. Still it bears a 
good name for sheep-feeding, and from Wellington right 
round to Napier, is sub-divided into runs, carrying thousands 
of sheep. 

" Cape Palliser passed, the steamer heads to the north- 
ward along the coast, skirting the latter if the weather is 
fine. The first feature of interest met with is the Kahau 
Rocks, grouped in the form of a small island, and situated 
two miles from the mainland and 29 from Cape Palliser. 
The steamer gives them a wide berth, for there is foul 
ground far outside them. 10 miles north of them is Flat 
Point, two miles off which are dangerous submerged rocks. 
Thirty miles beyond this is Castle Point, so named from 
. the formation of the hill above it. There is a small harbour 
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there occasionally used by coasting craft. Twenty-two 
miles from Castle Point is Cape Turnagain, rendered notable 
by its association with the far-famed circumnavigator, 
Captain Cook, who was more than once turned back by 
heavy weather whilst attempting to pass it — and so bestowed 
upon it the name it bears. 

HAWKE'S BAY. 

" The steamer now approaches Napier, and in due course 
passes Cape Kidnappers, the southernmost point in the 
great Hawke's Bay. The Cape is remarkable for its lime- 
stone formation and perpendicular bare face, with the strata 
clearly defined. Two conical-shaped rocks lie outside it. 
Ahuriri Bluff, another limestone formation with bare 
precipitous face, is plainly to be seen from the Cape at the 
very bottom of Hawke's Bay, and on and about it clusters 
the town of Napier, the capital of the Hawke's Bay district. 

"Ahuriri Bluff projects seaward, and forms what there is 
of harbour at Napier. Vessels anchor on the north side of 
it. From Wellington to Napier is 200 miles, and the Union 
Company's boats pace it in about 20 hours. A small 
steamer conveys tourists and others from the larger one to 
the shore at the charge of 2s. 6d. each, which, however, is 
included in the fare from Wellington or elsewhere. A 
landing is easily effected in the Titikoura Creek, which is 
formed with wharves and is the port, such as it is, of the 
district. It runs by the Napier Spit, on which is erected a 
small but increasing township, chiefly comprising bonded 
stores, shipping agents' offices, and hotels. It is the town's 
outpost, and is situated about two miles from the principal 
streets on the north side of the bluff. On landing, the 
tourist will find himself face to face with a dozen " cabbies" 
vigorously touting for patronage. The fare to town is one 
shilling, and the road is good. 

NAPIER. 

" The town of Napier is a pretty little place, the com- 
mercial entrepot of a large pastoral and agricultural district. 
The greater part of it stands on the seashore, and excepting 
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the Ahuriri Bluff, which was once an island, is backed by 
miles upon miles of low, flat rich land, backed in turn by 
low hills, which rise, however, into the Rhuaini Range of 
great height, snow-covered in winter, and is the boundary 
of the Hawke's Bay and Auckland districts. 

"Napier supplies capital accommdoation for travellers, 
and possesses one of, if not the, largest hotels to be found 
in the colony. It is named " The Criterion." Of others, 
the Masonic, immediately opposite, takes equal rank, and 
there are many others of good repute. Hastings Street is 
the main thoroughfare of the town, and is flanked by shops, 
in which all kinds of wares are vended at reasonable prices. 
Hotel charges for travellers are about the same as else- 
where, say, 10s per day. 

" The various religious denominations are represented by 
places of worship, well built and commodious, and the principal 
banks have established branches in the town. There is a 
Mechanics' Institute, • where strangers are made welcome, 
and in the large edifice known as the Government Buildings, 
will be found the Post and Telegraph offices. Napier has 
also a Town-hall, and a very well organised and equipped 
fire-brigade, a steam fire-engine being part of their appliances. 
The interests of the place are guarded and promoted by two 
newspapers, the Herald (morning), and Telegraph (evening). 

" The main trunk line of railway, that will eventually 
connect with Wellington, extends southwards sixty miles, 
and passes through rich country, dotted here and there with 
rising hamlets, sheep stations, farms, &c. Trains travel at 
the rate of 16 miles per hour, stoppages included. A stay 
of a day or two at Napier, and a run up the railway, would 
be profit and pleasure combined, as well as a grateful relaxa- 
tion after the fatigue of sea travelling." 

TWO ROUTES. 

• 

There are two routes now open to the traveller, one 
across country from Napier, and the other by sea to 
Tauranga. As the majority of tourists have only time 
enough at their disposal to make a hurried trip to the 
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principal places of interest, we would strongly advocate the 
Tauranga route. Should the tourist, however, desire to first 
visit Taupo, his best plan will certainly be to take the cross 
route. Although the scenery from Napier to Taupo is very 
beautiful, still the inconveniences inseparable from coach 
travelling, mar the pleasure of the journey to some extent. 
The trip by steamer to Tauranga, on the contrary, is most 
enjoyable. It occupies less than two days, and several fine 
sights are observable on this route. The rising town of 
Gisborne is called at, and an interesting feature of the passage 
is White or Sulphur Island, which lies between the latter 
town and Tauranga. There are many boiling springs on 
White Island, and extensive beds of sulphur are deposited 
over it. 

TAURANGA. 

This is a picturesque little town built on an elevated slope 
overlooking the harbour. Its principal street, called " The 
Strand," faces the harbour. Superior hotel accommodation 
is to be had here, and the charges are very reasonable. The 
public buildings are creditable structures, and there are 
several fine villa residences around the town. The great 
feature of Tauranga is the cemetery near the old Church of 
England Mission Station. This is about half a mile 
from the town, and is situated on a cliff overlooking the 
lower harbour. In this "garden of the dead," rest the 
remains of the gallant fellows who fell at the celebrated Gate 
Pah. The military section of the cemetery is railed in, and 
the graves are marked by monuments erected in honour of 
the brave men who sacrificed themselves in the engagement 
referred to. 

A coach runs daily from Tauranga to Ohinemutu, so 
that the tourist can proceed on his journey without delay 
if he desires. The ride occupies about eight hours and 
some fine country is passed through on the route. 

OHINEMUTU. 

This settlement is situated about 38 miles from Taur- 
anga and 56 miles from Taupo. The Maori element pre- 
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ponderates here, and a good opportunity is afforded the 
tourist to become acquainted with some of the peculiar 
characteristics of the native race. There are two good 
hotels here, in each of which superior accommodation is 
obtainable. As the tourist should make Ohinemutu his 
head quarters, we will proceed to give him all necessary 
information relative to the district. Whakarewarewa is two 
and a-half miles; Sulphur Point, one mile; Roto Kawa 
Lake, four miles; and Tikitere eleven miles distant from 
Ohinemutu. There is a capital road leading to Wairoa, a 
distance of 10 miles, which is the starting point to Rotoma- 
hana. Attached to both hotels, " The Ohinemutu," and 
"The Rotorua," are bathing houses, supplied with water 
from the hot sulphur springs, which are plentiful all over the 
place. Those who suffer from rheumatism, nervous com- 
plaints, cutaneous and spinal disorders, will find a marvel- 
lous remedy for their complaints in this warm sulphurous 
■water. Their efficacy has been attested by thousands of 
tourists who have gained almost immediate relief by judicious 
bathing. In connection with the hotels mentioned there 
are well-laid-out gardens. The Maori whares should be 
inspected, and the Runanga or meeting-house will also 
repay a visit. This edifice is ornamented with a number of 
quaintly-carved figures, intended to illustrate the pedigree of 
the dominant tribe in the district. 

Having procured the services of a guide, the traveller 
should first confine his exploration to the immediate 
vicinity. Within a radius of less than a mile he will find 
boiling springs by the score. Within two miles distance of 
the township lies a region of mud springs named 

ARIKE KAPA KAPA. 

A large portion of this place is covered with ti-tree and 
fern, and the tourist's ear will be attracted by a loud bubbling 
noise proceeding from holes full of black boiling mud, which 
are to be met with here and there through the scrub. 
Several cases of spinal disease have been cured here. 

WHAKAREWAREWA. 
This region of geysers, boiling springs, and sulphur holes 
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is adjoining Arike Kapa Kapa, and both places can be easily 
inspected in a day. We have not space at our disposal to 
do anything like justice to this remarkable locality, so we 
will just mention a few of the interesting sights about it. 
The " Oil Bath," so-called by Europeans from the oily appear- 
ance of its water, is noted for its curative properties. A 
number of geysers, many of which cast up steam spray 
to a height of from 20 to 40 feet, will attract attention. 
The principal geyser, named Waikiti, is remarkable for the 
huge mountain-like cone of incrustations which is built up 
around its mouth. This cone rises up in a succession of 
steps of white silica, and terminates in a tapering point at 
an altitude of about 40 feet. A grand view is obtainable 
from the summit of this cone. 

The other places of interest in the neighbourhood of 
Ohinemutu are Sulphur Point, Uauhata, The White Sulphur 
Bath, The Pain Killer, The Sulphur Cups, The Coffee Pot, 
and the Cream Cups. Every information connected with 
these sights can be obtained from the guide. 

TIKITERE. 

This patch of water and mud -springs is situated about 
11 miles from Ohinemutu. Having procured a horse, 
the visitor will follow the lake round on its eastern shore, 
passing by lake Roto Kawa, which is noted for the acidity 
of its waters. This sheet of water has a yellowish appear- 
ance, and at its head are situated a number of boiling 
springs. About four miles from Tikitere is an old Church 
of England Mission Station, named Te Ngae. This is a 
charming spot, and nearly every variety of the English 
forest tree flourishes here. Fruit trees are also very plentiful, 
and a thick indigenous bush grows hard by. The Tikitere 
springs are very large, and the water in most of them is of 
a darkish hue. In one of the largest pools a Maori woman 
named Hurutaui, who happened to tumble in, was literally 
boiled into shreds some years ago. Large spouts of boiling 
water are continuously forced up into the air from this 
spring, and the fumes of the vapour have the effect, sometimes, 
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of dissolving the watch-guards and other gold ornaments of 
those who approach the pool. 

ROTO KAWOU. 

This lovely little lake lies about a mile from Tikitere. 
Leaving the springs the tourist wends his way on foot or 
horseback over a series of flats covered with groves of peach 
trees and sweetbriar scrub. The lake is surrounded by 
perpendicular walls of rock, crowned with dense forests. 
In some places these rocky embankments rise to close on 
300 feet high. The scenery around the lake is most pictur- 
esque. The circumference of the basin is about two miles. 
There is some capital sport to be had here with the gun, 
for pheasants and water fowl swarm all over the surrounding 
country in large numbers. 

THE LAKES. 

Tourists who are pressed for time generally make 
straight for Rotomahana, after inspecting the Tikitere 
country, and the journey to Wairoa, the starting point for 
Rotomahana, is accomplished in two or three hours from 
Ohinemutu, either on horseback or by buggy. This is one 
of the most charming trips one can imagine. But those 
who are not particular about a few days, and some slight 
extra expense, make it a point to explore the beauties of 
the chain of lakes which intersect the district. Should this 
latter course be adopted by our tourist, he must make some 
preparations for bushing it. His guide will be able to give 
him every information with reference to the journey. 

.ROTORUA. 

This fine sheet of water is about 27 miles in circum- 
ference. The country around this lake is very interesting, 
and the tourist who wishes to post himself up in Maori 
lore will have here an excellent opportunity of doing so, 
A populous settlement of a chief "Rapu," of the Ngatirangi- 
wewehi tribe, is situated near the confluence of the pretty 
river Awahaou and the lake. There are several other 
native settlements in the district. Beyond Sulphur Point 
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are two peninsulas named, Owhatiura and Ouhate, which 
possess a peculiar charm for the tourist, as it was from one 
of these that Domett's heroine Hinemoa or Amohia swam to 
her lover on the island of Mokoia. 

MOKOIA. 

This island lies about ^yo and a-half miles from 
Ohinemutu, and is situated in the centre of the lake. A 
landing is effected on it near a hot spring known as 
Hinemoa's Bath. There are several high rocky peaks on 
the island, and on one of these, named Te Rewarewai 
Hinemoa's lover is said to have discoursed the sweet music 
which wooed the lovely creature across the water. There 
are some charming spots on this island, and one of the most 
interesting of these is an elevated grassy plateau, which was 
at one time the site of Sir George Grey's residence. A 
luxurious growth of native trees here meets the view, and 
peaches, apples, cherries and figs cluster along the sloping 
uplands. A beautiful totara tree, the only one on the island, 
is an object of special attraction. On this island are buried 
some remarkable stone images, which are said to have been 
brought over from Hawaiki by the first Maori pioneers. It 
is stated that Sir George Grey is the only European who 
has been privileged to gaze upon those treasures. 

ROTOITI. 

This charming lake is very attractive on account of the 
thick foliage and rich verdure along its shores. Near the 
entrance of the lake on the right hand side, rises a bald- 
faced rock, over which Maories of both sexes who happened 
to be attacked by the " green-eye^ monster " were in the 
habit of throwing themselves. A short and pleasant pull 
takes the tourist to a small Native settlement named Taheke, 
where there is a wonderful carved house presided over by 
a venerable old chief, who, for a small consideration, allows 
the visitor to inspect all the ugly-looking gods and goddesses 
of mythological Maoridom. A most picturesque scene is to 
be observed from the site of the carved house. The river 
Okeri, rushing through a romantic gorge, meets the gaze, and 
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a lovely stretch of country presents a fine panorama as far 
as the eye can reach. There are several lovely bays in this 
locality, and forests and orchards are to be met with on all 
hands. We will allow Mr. J. Cbantrey Harris to describe 
the scenery at the lower end of the lake. That gentleman 
writes as follows : 

" Lovelier scenery than that of the lower end of the lake 
can scarcely be imagined, and we will describe it as it was 
presented to us during our too fleeting visit. The northern 
shore is a high steep rocky range,, covered with heavy timber 
to the water's edge, and indented by two bays, one of which, 
named Pareika, is a mere chasm, where it is said the lake 
has an underground outlet. The country at the foot of the 
lake may be described as an amphitheatre : its background 
dense forest, its sides high wooded ranges ; that one to the 
south broken by a number of low hills in the foreground ; 
whilst to the north, towers the high frowning majestic 
mountain range, Matawhaura, clothed with black forest, 
coloured here and there with crimson rata blossoms, and 
streaked with lovely fern growth. Through the forest in 
places peeped the basaltic formation of the range, and where 
the latter dropped a nearly perpendicular face six or seven 
hundred feet high into the lake, it sweeps to the right and 
forms the gulch-like bay Pareiki. Clear, deep, and blue, 
the lake, quite two and a half miles wide, formed a grand 
sheet of water between the enclosing shores, and dashed in 
tiny wavelets upon the shingly pumice-stone beach that 
fringes the flat land, about a couple of hundred acres in 
area, enclosed by the amphitheatre. And such a flat! 
covered with groves of cherry, peach, apple, quince, and 
fig-trees, luxuriating in unchecked growth and disputing 
possession with the indigenous ferns, ti-tree scrub, and 
creepers. Gigantic flax bushes 12 feet high and clumps 
of veritable bamboos varied the wilderness of fruit-tree 
growth ; and the latter not only held its own, but by pro- 
jecting vigour-suckers encroached on the forest behind. 
All the trees — the figs especially — were laden with fruit, and 
the dense darker foliage of the quinces contrasted pleasantly 
with their lighter surroundings. Never did our eyes dwell 
upon a scene of more varied and singular beauty, and as the 
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day declined in a stormy sunset, the pale radiance cast a 
livid smile upon Matawhaura's grim aspect, which, as the 
shadows deepened, was resolved into a black indefinable 
mass, that blended in deep shade with the water of the lake 
at its foot, whilst the advance guard of the forest trees at 
the back stood out spectre-like in the twilight. And so 
night drew her solemn curtain until up rose the moon, and, 
gently waving it aside, cast a glow of silver glory o'er land 
and water, and with touch of magic wand completely 
changed the scene, toning down the features of the land- 
scape to a soft indistinctness, always excepting the grand 
range behind which she rose, and that, grim and dark, kept 
watch and ward in sullen majesty." 

ROTOEHU. 

This beautiful lake cannot fail to charm the tourist, so 
picturesque are its surroundings. Belts of forest and wooded 
spurs, enclosing a succession of bays and inlets, are its 
peculiar characteristics. A pull on the waters of the 
Rotoehu is most enjoyable. Waterfalls are very plentiful 
about this lake, and the sportsman need not be idle. 

SODA SPRINGS. 

At the head of an estuary, light clouds of steam indicate 
the site of hot springs. Here there is an extensive spring 
of soda-water, which if it could be shifted into one of our 
large cities, would make the fortune of an aerated water 
manufacturer. 

ROTOMA. 

Although but a short distance from the springs just 
referred to, this lake is seldom visited by tourists, and this 
fact is to be wondered at, for the scenery of Rotoma is very 
fine. The lake, which is shaped like a Maltese cross, is 
about four miles long, and its sides are serrated with bays 
and promontories. Its banks are clothed with dense forests, 
and ti-tree, flax, fern, and tutu grow abundantly in the 
locality. 
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TE RUATO. 

This extensive native settlement is situated on the south- 
west shore of Rotoiti, and here a clean comfortable whare 
may be procured, but as our tourist and his companion or 
companions have their tent, this luxury can be dispensed 
with. From this point a short straight cut may be taken 
for Rotomahana. In treating of this place the Southern 
Quide observes : — 

" At Te Ruato tourists will dispense with the boat and 
send it back to Ohinemutu, together with all superfluous 
articles, at the same time paying the boatmen, allowing, of 
course, for the day before them. Then with Native bearers 
to carry '• swags," who can be obtained for two or three 
shillings each, they will strike through the forest for Lake 
Okatina. The walk is a pleasant one in fine weather and 
should occupy not more than two hours. The high range 
Oteonatawa flanks the forest on its eastern side and towers 
high overhead to the left, where the open country abutting 
on the lake is reached." 

OKATINA. 

Arrangements can be made with the Natives of Taurang- 
anui, at the head of the lake, for conveyance by canoe to the 
extreme end. The average charge is five shillings per 
diem for the use of the canoe, and this includes porterage 
from the lower end of the lake to the settlement of Waitangi 
on lake Tarawera. Lake Okatina is surrounded by noble 
hills, and projecting headlands mantled with thick forests. 
The lake can be crossed in a couple of hours, and a landing 
may be effected in a small inlet, from which the road to 
Waitangi leads. 

ROTO TARAWERA. 

Although the approaches to this lake are not very 
prepossessing, when the tourist nears its waters the scene 
changes, and a grand view presents itself to his gaze. The 
south-east background is filled by a hugh mountain. This 
has been described as a high sloping terraced base, from 
which spring three mounts. One of these forms a truncated 
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cone rising to a height of 3,000 feet above sea level. On 
one of these mountains is situated a Maori place of sepulture, 
where scraped bones of brave warriors are deposited. This 
triple mountain overlooks Rotomahana. 

WAITANGI, 

This is an important Maori settlement, and a day might 
be profitably spent here in having a look round the place. 
Fruit trees are very plentiful here. Lake Okarika, an 
exceedingly picturesque sheet of water, is worthy of attention. 
The country around Okarika is romantic in the extreme, 
and travellers assert that it bears a striking resemblance to 
Loch Katrine in Scotland. Duck and teal are very plentiful 
on this lake. The " lake of lakes," Rotomahana, can be 
reached from Waitangi in about two hours ; but if the tourist 
wishes, he can first pay a visit to 

WAIROA. 

This pretty little native settlement lies about four miles 
from Waitangi, and 10 miles south of Ohinemutu. At the 
northern boundary of the settlement, which rests upon a small 
indentation of the south-west corner of Tarawera, tourists 
generally embark in canoes for Rotomahana. We may 
mention that there is good hotel accommodation at Wairoa 
should the tourist desire to rest for a day or two at this 
place. 

ROTOMAHANA. 

This far-famed lake is but a small sheet of water of 
about a mile each way. Its borders are fringed with rushes, . 
reeds and sedges, which swarm with water-fowl. The 
water of the lake is quite warm, and this is accounted for 
by the fact that the bed of the lake is hot ground full of 
boiling springs. It is not the lake itself but its wonderful 
terraces that have made Rotomahana one of the most mar- 
vellous regions in the world. Again we will borrow the 
graphic pen of Mr. Chantrey Harris in describing 

ITE TARATA, OR THE WHITE TERRACE. 
" Viewed in fine weather, when the sunshine glints on 
the lake, and sparkles in coruscations upon the alabaster- 
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like lips of the terraces, and dances joyously upon the 
cerulean water in their cups, whilst the terrace itself, a 
pyramidal side, comparable with frozen snow, rises grandly 
above all — the scene presented can be compared to nothing 
earthly. To us, the peculiarity above mentioned found 
explanation in ' weirdness.' Yes, that is the term to denote 
the toute ensemble of a scene that might be dreamt of by an 
Eastern storyteller — might be shaddowed forth by the scene 
of a fairy pantomime — might be vaguely pourtrayed by the 
imagination of a visionary enthusiast, but is like nothing in 
nature, save itself. Outre and yet beautiful is the* greenness 
of the lake's sedgy fringe and the dinginess of its water, 
combined with the quaintuess of outline and general appear- 
ance of the three islands, which, gnome-like, seem to mock 
the beholder. 

" Amazement expands as the lower steps of the terrace 
are ascended, and the outlines of the glorious summit, 
crowned with clouds of vapour, become partially defined; 
whilst all around are crystal cups brimming with sky-blue 
water, contrasted with which the greenness of the lake 
deepens to jealous tint. Fairyland is pourtrayed by it, and 
the scene one that Mab herself, with Puck as henchman, 
might be charmed to preside over. With such vividness 
was this idea presented to us, that had the three islands 
suddenly become alive with fauns and satyrs, and fairies 
danced in groups on the steps of the terrace, and a lovely 
enchantress with outstretched wand had stood above all, 
beckoning us upwards, we should not have experienced the 
least surprise, but, hat in hand, picking our way amongst 
the groups of naiads and kelpies, would have followed the 
conductress wheresoever she might have led. 

"Beautiful in itself, the charms of the White Terrace 
are enhanced fourfold by the grandeur of its setting. 
Loveliness, fascination, and the terrible, are its striking 
characteristics. Fold upon fold of purest white, the terrace 
covers the hill-side as with a mantle, is fringed with verdant 
shrubs, and surmounted by a cauldron of clearest, bluest 
water, that almost wooes the beholder to deadly embrace, and 
at the back of it, round the hill, are roaring, moaning, hissing, 
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boiling, steam-holes and geysers, and hot springs, and mud 
holes, and the hill all over steams and fumes with the 
intensity of its internal heat." 

The following are a few of the places of peculiar 
interest in connection with the White Terrace, " The Burning 
Hill," "Nga Hutu," "The Devil's Hole," "The Mud 
Springs," " The Green Pool," and " Whatapoho." 

OTUKAPUARANGI, OR THE PINK TERRACE. 

About a mile distance from the White Terrace is, 
situated the Pink Terrace. Mr. Chantrey Harris thus 
describes this remarkable place : 

" The terrace is of comparatively regular formation ; the 
steps are massive, and, excepting the upper five, are level 
on the surface — not cupped like those of the White Terrace. 
They are covered with silicious incrustations, laid on with 
marvellous skill and cunning by that engraver of engravers, 
old Nature. Some of the steps are quite 10 feet high, and 
draped in front with incrustations superbly chiselled, and at 
the bottom fringed with stalactites. They may be compared 
to massive embossings and they fall like curtains in front of 
cavernous hollows in the steps, for if the latter are not cupped, 
many of them are hollow underneath, and the sides and 
ceilings of the hollows are covered with fretted work of 
silica, alum, and lime, with patches of sulphur just here and 
there. These cavities were once full of stalactitic growth, 
nearly all of which, however, has been removed by specimen 
hunters. 

" Combined with the marvellous rippling, and engraving, 
and delicate tracery most fantastically laid on the steps, the 
great charm of the terrace is its colour, a delicate pink, but 
a delicate pink only in places. No visitor unbiassed by 
preconceived notions can fail to detect a dirty whiteness in 
others. Evidently, it is discolouration, the effect, we were 
informed, of a large fire amongst the dried fern, the burnt 
fragments of which were blown by the wind all over the 
steps, and so marred them, for dark marks of any kind made 
upon the steps are soon coated with silica and rendered 
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indelible. Hence the pencilled names with which two of 
the steps are covered, are permanently set by a transparent 
coating of silicious varnish. 

" Like the White Terrace, the Pink has a beautiful brow 
and summit. There, five of the steps are cupped and filled 
with water of lovely blue, and are also superb bathing-places 
in calm weather, when the water is thoroughly hot. But 
during stormy weather the water seems to be driven back to 
its source, and the pools of the steps are comparatively 
cool. 

" The cauldron of the terrace is an extensive pool, 50 
yards by 40 yards, about. Its condition of heat may be 
described rather as simmering, than boiling. At least, so 
we found it, and attributed the fact, in some measure, to the 
prevailing weather, for the wind was high, and light rain 
showers swept across the landscape. The pools of the 
upper steps were also only comfortably warm ; and so, as 
we were bathing, and desirous of a higher temperature, we 
crawled along the top of the terrace to within twenty yards 
of the cauldron, but soon had to beat a retreat, when a more 
than usually copious overflowing occurred. 

" Very charming indeed is the edging of the cauldron. 
It may be likened to pink rolls of moss-like corallines, upon 
which the hot blue water splashes and ripples." 

The terraces may be comfortably inspected in a day, and 
a return may be effected to Wairoa. A walk or ride of 10 
miles from the latter place takes the tourist back to Ohine- 
mutu. A couple of pretty lakes are passed on the road, 
and a number of beautiful scenes can be inspected on the 
route. 

The following passages from "Kanolf and Amohia," 
may not be out of place here, as they serve to illustrate the 
beauties of the terraces. 

THE WHITE TERRACE. 

And then that wonder seems to be 
A cataract carved in parian stone, 
Or any purer substance known — 
Agate or milk chalcedony J 
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• 

Its showering snow cascades appear, 
Long ranges bright of stalactite, 
And sparry frets and fringes white, 
Thick-falling, plenteous, tier on tier ; 
Jts crowding stairs in bold ascent 
Piled up that silvery glimmering height, 
Are layers, they know — accretions slow — 
Of hard silicious sediment ; 
For as they gain a rugged road, 
And cautious climb the solid rime, 
Each step becomes a terrace broad — 
Each terrace a wide basin brimmed 
With water brilliant, yet in hue 
The tenderest, delicate hair-bell blue, 
Deepening to violet ! . . . . 



They climb those milk-white flats incrusted, 

And netted o'er with wavy ropes 

Of wrinkled silica, at last — 

Each basin's heat increasing fast— 

The topmost stair the pair surmount, 

And, lo, the cause of all ! Around 

The circling cliffs a crater bound — 

Cliffs damp with dark-green moss — then slopes 

All crimson — stained with blots and streaks — 

White-mottled and vermillion rusted ; 

And in the mist, beneath a cloud 

That ever upwards rolls and reeks, 

And hides the sky with its dim shroud, 

Look where upshoots a fuming fount 

Up through a blue and boiling pool, 

Perennial a great sapphire steaming, 

In that coralline crater gleaming, 

Upwelling ever, amethystal, 

Ebullient comes the bubbling crystal ! 



But see ! in all that lively spread 

Of blue and white and vermeil red, 

How dark with growths of greenest gloss, 

Just at the edge of that first ledge, 

A little rocky islet peeps 

Into the crater cauldron's deeps. 



They note where'er by step or stair, 
By brimming bath, or hollow reef, 
Or hoary plain, its magic rain 
Can reach a branch, a flower, a leaf- 
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The branching spray, leaf, blossom gay, 
Are blanched and stiffened into stone ! 
So round about lurks tracery strewn, 
Of daintiest moulded porcelain ware, 
Of coral wreaths and clusters rare, 
A flint white foliage !— rather say 
Such fairy- work as frost alone 
Were equal to, could it o'erlay 
"With tender crust of crystal, fair — 
Fine spikes so delicately piled — 
Not wintry trees, leaf-stripped and bare, 
But summer's vegetation, rich and wild. 

THE PINK TERRACE. 

The fountain of the clouded sky, 
Tu Kapua-rangi— fitly styled, 
It flings its steam so wide and high. 
'Tis rosy rime they climb this time ; 
For floors and fringes, terrace piled 
O'er terrace, glow with faint carmine, 
As fashioned of cormlian fine ; 
As if continuous, full, from heaven, 
Some wide, white avalanche downward driven 
Came pouring out of sunset, stained 
With sanguine hues it still retained. 

THE TAUPO COUNTRY. 

And now, having rested and refreshed himself at 
Ohinemutu, the tourist will have to decide upon his next 
course of action. Should he decide upon taking a fly 
through the Taupo Country, a coach runs regularly between 
Ohinemutu and Tapuwaeharuru, and the distance is about 
55 miles. This latter place should be made the tourist's 
head quarters, and from it he can inspect Lake Taupo and 
its surrounding wonders. It would take a good-sized 
volume to describe the marvels to be met with in this wild 
and romantic region. The mighty cauldrons, the steaming* 
geysers, the lovely rivers, the pretty lakes, the picturesque 
islands, and the native villages which are scattered all over 
the Taupo district, are worthy of much more space than we 
can afford to devote to them in the present work. The 
Waikato country affords ample scope for descriptive writing, 
so varied are the sights and scenes to be met with all over 
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it. The artist can find grand work for his pencil and brush, 
the poet can give full flight to his imagination, and the 
novelist can collect rich material for his romances in this 
portion of New Zealand. Innumerable Maori legends are 
easily procurable around Taupo, and anyone with a taste for 
sensational tale writing, would find a rich harvest of extra- 
ordinary incidents awaiting him here. Every mountain and 
lake has its legend, and we will just cite a short one of these 
in connection with Taupo. It is taken from the pages of 
the Southern Guide. 

NGATOROIRANGI. 

"The great Arawa canoe that led the fleet which 
brought the Maoris from their fatherland, Hawaiki, to New 
Zealand, was commanded by a powerful chieftain, who was 
also a priest and potent magician, named Ngatoroirangi. 
Tradition is contradictory as to the number of canoes. Qn 
the one hand, eleven is stated ; on the other, seven. This 
chieftain, with his immediate followers, penetrated to the 
Taupo country, and his first care was to erect an altar at a 
place named Okeretai, on the shores of the lake. Desirous 
of exhibiting his prowess to his followers, he performed an 
incantation at the altar, and then ascended one of the peaks 
of Tauhara, and poising his spear cast it four miles into the 
lake, where it was at once turned into a rock named Ruwha, 
and visible to this day. Ngatoroirangi is also accredited 
with the introducing to the waters of Taupo of the little 
fish, known as whitebait to the Europeans, and Inanga 
by the Maoris. He had tasted Inanga elsewhere, and 
grieving at its absence from Taupo, he procured some from 
the West Coast and stocked the waters, but all the fish 
died. Incensed at the failure, he returned to his altar at 
Okeretai and performed a miracle. Taking his tatara, a 
kind of cloak, he tore it into shreds and cast them into the 
lake, and immediately the water swarmed with the tiny fish 
the chief's soul longed for. This chief, with his two sisters, 
Kuiwai and Haungaroa, both potent sorceresses, are said to 
have kindled all the subterranean fires of the Taupo district. 
The imprint of his foot on a rock is shown to this day, 
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where he stepped across one of the large rivers which empty 
into the lake." 

If it be decided to explore the Taupo country, the tourist 
may, instead of returning to Ohinemutu, take the cross route 
to Napier, where he can pick up one of the U. S. S. Co.'s 
boats and proceed on his journey. But if, however, as is 
generally the case, he desires to economise time, he should 
return to Tauranga, and thence proceed to Auckland in one 
of the U. S. S. Co.'s steamers. And here we would impress 
upon our traveller the advisability of carrying with him one 
of the Company's monthly time tables, for by its aid he can 
time his movements in order that he may not miss his boat. 
Before bidding adieu to the Hot Lake District we think it 
desirable to direct the reader's attention to the important 
question of 

GUIDES, 

Mr. Chantrey Harris makes the following pertinent 
remarks on this subject : — 

" An intelligent white man, rather than a Maori, who ' 
can scarcely make himself or herself understood, is much to 
be desired, and his services are worth substantial remunera- 
tion, for he explains as he goes, passes by nothing worth 
inspecting, and plays a valuable intermediate part between 
tourists and the ' lords of the soil.' As Lofly, the Taupo 
guide, who is also thoroughly familiar with the Rotorua and 
Rotomahana districts, replied to us when we tackled him 
upon the subject, ' well, sir, I will promise that no one but 
myself shall swindle you.' We thought the admission a 
candid one, and assured him that, so far as he was concerned, 
we had not the slightest apprehension about results. Fraser 
we found to be straightforward, and almost at enmity with 
the Maoris, because of his inclination to keep down expenses. 
A guide who is intimate with every nook and corner to be 
visited, who speaks the Native language fluently, and will 
really act fairly by those who place themselves in his hands, 
is worth liberal remuneration. We should therefore 
recommend tourists to, on no consideration, stint the guide, 
but pay Vim liberally. Ten shillings per day is insufficient 
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as an aggregate charge for guiding a party of tourists, and 
we thought the following proposition, made by our guide, a 
fair one : to wit, 10s per day for one tourist ; 15s per day 
for two ; and for more than two, 5s per day each. More 
than one tourist entails extra labour and trouble on the 
guide, especially if the tour of the lakes is made." 

Maori women often act as guides, and it is quite a 
common occurrence to see a Pakeha mounted on the shoulders 
of a big swarthy charmer, who wades through the sulphur 
holes with her burden as if she enjoyed the task. The 
adventures of a South Island tourist, who made the 
acquaintance of one of those " fair-dark " guides, that 
rejoiced in the Celtic-sounding name of Erin-Nora, have been 
worked into the following lines : 

ERIN-NORA. 

(AFTER LONGFELLOW). 

Should you ask me of my travels, 
Of my rambles in the North land, 
Where the hot-springs bubble, bubble, 
Underneath the belching craters, 
Where the snorting steam- jets spouting, 
Fringe* the banks of Rotorua, 
And the dusky chiefs assemble 
In the war-dance of their people, 
Putting on some fierce grimaces, 
Kicking up some frightful antics, 
Going through some queer contortions ; 
I should tell to you a story, 
And a weird romantic legend 
Of the lovely Erin-Nora, 
" Was she from the Em'rald Island, 
As her name was Erin-Nora ?" 
This, methinks, I hear you ask me ; 
And I answer —No, she was not ; 
Though she dwelt beside the craythur, 
I could find no green about her, 
For her skin was dark and dusky, 
Shining bright with fat of wild pig, 
And her raven locks were hanging, 
Like the mane of Shetland pony, 
Down upon my tender bosom, 
As she fondly stooped to kiss me, 
Softly whispering " Tena Koi, 
Kapai Pakelia, O Kapai," 
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Rubbing noses as she pressed me 

In her arms so thick amd brawny ; 

Then she placed me on her shoulders, 
.Plunging through the frothy billows, 

Clad in simple earb primeval, 

Whilst the fieri c sulphuric waters 

Steamed around the charming creature, 

Oozing forth a rich aroma, 

Like the smell of bacon seething 

In some mighty pot of cabbage. 

Springing lightly on the bank side, 

Laughed she loud with many " ha ha's." 

Then she took me to her whare, 

(Put the accent on the e please,) 

And she rubbed me dry as tinder, 

As she puffed her sable dhudeen, — 

Filled, I thought, with vile tobaccy, 

Judging by the frightful odour, — • 

Once again, she whispered " Kapai ; 

Come and live by Rotorua, 

You. shall be my Rangatira, 

I shall be your own waihena." 

Bursting from her fond embraces, 

" Lovely chief tainess," I murmured, 

"Maori angel, I adore thee, 

Keep my memory in your bosom." 

Sobbed she loudly as she listened, 

Whilst her tender heart .waa breaking. 

But I said "Delightful angel, 
•Take this present from thy true love, 

Take this' flask of Highland whisky ; 

Sup it early in the morning, 

And remember me, my darling." 

Fled I swiftly from the Hot Springs, 

From that wild romantic region ; 

And the Tow wind from the mountain 

Brought her wails upon the vapour ; 

Wafted forth her sighs and sobbing, 

As she guzzled down the whisky, 

Whilst she murmured "Kapai, Kapai, 

And I never more shall see her, 

Fare thee well, my Erin-Nora. 



The following table, taken from the Southern Guide, will 
give the tourist a pretty accurate idea of the time which it 
will take to make a tour through the lake country by the 
route which we have indicated : 

E 
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WXLLDTOTOV TO.TAURAHGA. 

Wellington to Napier 

Napier to Gisborne 

Gisborne to Tanranga 

Tanranga by coach to Ohinemutu 

At Ohinemutu, aay 

Ohinemutu to Tapuwaeharuru (coach fare, 90b) 

About Tapuwaeharuru 

To Tokano, and back to Tapuwaeharuru 

Tapuwaeharuru to Orakeikorako 

Orakeikorako to Wairoa 

At Rotomahana ... 

Wairoa and to Ohinemntn ... 

Ohinemntn to Tanranga • ... 

Total 



DATS. 

. 1 

. 1 

. 1 

. 1 

. 2 

. 1 

. 2 

. 3 

. 1 

. 1 

. 1 

. 1 

. 1 

. 17 



Bat tourists who cannot spare so much time, and confine 
themselves to doing the neighbourhoods of Ohinemutu and ' 
Rotomahana, can easily curtail the above time by eight days. 

The run across from Tauranga to Auckland occupies 
about 10 hours, and the passage is generally a smooth one. 
The scenery along the coast-line is in many places well 
worthy of inspection. 

AUCKLAND. # . 

On entering Auckland harbour, the tourist cannot fail 
to be impressed with the picturesqueness of the scene, which 
meets his gaze. Passing up the Rangitoto Channel, the 
island of that name, with its three-coned volcanic peaks, 
lies on the left. To the right the North Hqad, with its 
two volcanic, cones separates the harbour. On rounding the 
North Head a full view of the city is obtained. The site is 
really charming, and the visitor will be astonished at the 
importance of our mother city, for. Auckland was the first 
part of New Zealand on which a European landed. Two 
wharves in the fore-ground attract the tourist's attention. 
One of these is 1,600 feet long, and its sides are generally- 
lined with shipping. The pretty little village of Parnell 
appears on the left, and a row of houses stretches along 
the shore from it to the city. Behind the immense cluster of 
streets, the eye rests upon the Domain. 
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This is a charming retreat from the cares and anxieties 
of business, and on holidays numbers of people may be seen 
scattered over its glades and copses enjoying themselves. 
As the vessel nears its anchorage the picturesque suburb of 
PpT^aonhv comes into view, and a good survey of the North 
Shore is obtainable. When the tourist steps ashore, he will 
•have no difficulty in finding his way to any one of the principal 
hotels. Porters and expresses are always in attendance to 
carry travellers' luggage to the first-class houses. A day 
should certainly be devoted to the inspection of the principal 
places of interest in the city itself. Queen Street, the main 
thoroughfare, contains some really fine buildings, and 
handsome shops. There are several other leading streets, 
which, .from an architectural .standpoint, would do no 

• discredit to any city in the old lands. 

4 

The various public institutions of Auckland are creditable. 
to the citizens, and the churches, schools, and other educa- 
tional establishments are in keeping with the progressive 
character of the place. When the city itself is thoroughly 

• explored, the tourist, time permitting, will turn his attention 
to the suburbs, and the Domain, to which we have already 
referred, should be visited. From that excellent compilation 
Brettf 8 Auckland Almanac we subjoin a description of 

THE DOMAIN. 

" The Auckland Domain, with its gardens, pleasure and 
sporting grounds, is the summer resort of citizens and the 
people. . The Domain Board deserve credit for their continued 
. efforts to improve these .woo'dy solitudes by road-making 
and planting of native trees, and while we write, a beautiful 
carriage drive through the most charming of the scenery is 
being made, in order that invalids and well-to-do citizens 
may easily and comfortably take* in all the best views of 
country which the green openings offer to the eye, and enjoy 
the sweet breezes and skyey influences which nature affords 
to her admiring children. Many of the paths are agreeably 
sheltered, and in other parts green inlets seem formed 
especially for rural enjoyment. The Good Templars and 
members of benevolent societies* of which there are many 
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in the city and suburbs, invariably spend a portion of their 
annual festivals in the shadows of the Domain, and no more 
appropriate spot could be found. The Acclimatisation 
Gardens, moreover, add to the pleasures of those who can, 
enjoy the companionship of flowers, birds, and animals. 
These gardens, however, have not of late presented that 
pleasant aspect which they formerly presented ; as, we are 
bound to say, there is a want of care and industry evidenced 
in many parts of this enclosure, due partly to the long 
illness of the curator, and partly, perhaps, to a. want of the 
necessary funds. The outer walk below these gardens is 
known as "Lovers' Walk." This walk is peculiarly 
enjoyable in the hot summer season, when the overhanging 
trees cast their broad cool shadows over the footpath, and 
afford, a shelter to the singing birds, and the variety of shrubs 
and flowers that adorn its rude .and leafy slope. The 
gradual descent possesses a grand intermingling of the wild 
and beautiful in a comparatively small compass, where 
creeping tendrils wreathe with white and purple cups of the 
convolvulus, and a rich garlandry of leaves, with the long 
bramble, drooped in arches here and there over the bank,* 
hanging across the fan-like leaves of New Zealand ferns, 
making " The Lovers' Walk " a spot which the poet-heart 
would select for a meditative walk, surrounded as it is. with 
all green and lovely* things. Almost, in the centre of the 
Domain are gardens Which do credit to the industry and 
skill of the gardener, and through which a path passes to 
the Auckland cricket ground, whichj at considerable expense, 
is second to none in the colony." 

NORTH SHORE. 

This is certainly one 6t the most delightful spots about 
Auckland. The following pretty picture of the North 
Shore is taken from the same publication : — 

" This pleasant water-circlefi suburb, with its flagstaff- 
hill, trees, and tranquil beauties, is the first of Auckland 
suburbs which attracts the eye of the new-comer. The open 
breezy beach and strips of pasture-land, dotted with 
quiet homes and trees, are picturesque in appearance, and 
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striking in their serene rusticity of dress. An evening trip 
to the North* Shore by one of the steamers, after the heat of 
the day, is delightful, and under this temptation many 
citizens of Auckland have selected marine residences in the 
quiet neighbourhood- of Devgnpoxt, or in the more distant 
Lake district. The near settlement of Stoke' s p oint, as the 
place is now called, has an air of pleasant repose oyer it ; 
its fields and orchards, moreover, add grace and .beauty to 
interesting pictures of industry. We may add that early 
Btrawberries, peas, and cucumbers are sent into the city by 
the "growers of this district. Devonport, nestling between 
Flagstaff Hill and the North Head, is the favourite resort of 
persons at Christmas time, when the -gardens of Messrs. 
Allison and others are in full trim, and the arbours thickly 
shaded from the burning rays of the sun by blossoming 
foliage. * The breezy walks towards Cheltenham Beach, and • 
. in other directions towards Vauxhall Gardens, or the Lake, 
are sweet and refreshing both to body and mind. The 
scenes are near to the city, which is a great inducement to 
parents to take their children across the water for the 
purpose of enjoying' themselves on the sward under 
breathing trees. Flagstaff Hill is an eminence of mark, \ 
commanding fine views of Auckland and the open sea. 
There are many pretty spots and rustic homes at the North 
Shore ; still the hand of progress has been slow in its 
operations in comparison with Ponsonby and the more 
remote suburb of Remuera. The houses by the Beach Road, 
although of lesser size, remind persons acquainted with the 
shores of • Kent, of those green intersecting places which 
Jerrold was fond of sketching in his epigrammatic style." 

After the North Shore comes Ponsonby and Parnell, \ 
in each of which places the tourist will find much 
to interest and instruct him. But it is on the placid waters 
of the harbour that the excursionist will be able to find 
most enjoyment, especially if he is fond of a good pull. 
Boats are" to be had at very reasonable rates, and should the 
tourist prefer taking it easy to feathering the oars himself, 
there are always sturdy oarsmen in waiting for a job. The 
following lines from the pen of Mr. Alfred Sharp, which we 
have clipped from the New Zealand Herald, will illustrate 
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the beauties of this charming city much more expressively 
than our prosaic description of the place*: — 

• AUCKLAND. 

Beautiful art thou, Auckland, without measure, 

Thou city of the sea, 
Thy terraced slopes rise swelling from the wavelets 

That murmur unto thee. 

The sounding dirges of the stormy ocean 

Approach thee- not anear ; 
For many isles, their adamantine bulwarks 

For thy protection rear. 

• . 

And, surging round the tri-peaked Rangitoto, 

The ocean tide doth sweep ; 
Till, in the bosom of thy land-locked harbour, 

It softly falls to sleep. * 

Beautiful art thou, Auckland, w}ien the day dawn, 

Transfused with pearly light, 
Reveals, through the soft haze of liquid opal, 

Thy beauty to our sight. 

Beautiful art thou, Auckland when the sunset 
\ Its glory doth unfold ; 

And o'er the purple ranges throws its splendour 
Of crimson and of gold, 

Lighting thee up with all the tints of cloudland, 

In rich ana mellow glow ; 
While myraid casements, in the molten glory, 

Like myriad sunlets shew. 

The first bright kisses of the morning greet thee, 

And silver-top each hill. 
The midday sun shines through, thy leafy coverts, 

And sparkles on each rill 

The evening sun folds thee in mellow glory 

Of ruday, golden light ; 
And fondly gazeth on thee long, 'ere sinketh 

O'er thee the shades of night. 

And then, fair Luna flings her silver radiance 

Upon each rounded hill ; 
And, from the realms of Elfland thou seem'st starting, 

So silver bright and still. 
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Beautiful Auckland J. The sojourner leaveth 

Thy shores with fond regret ; 
While those who daily see thy changing beauty, 

Think' thou art peerless yet. • 

# 

Yea, thou art peerless ; spreading in thy beauty 

On Waitemata r s hem, 
like some rich jewel, set within the wreathings 

Of Nature's diadem. * 

Thy smiling cottages and mansions cluster * 

Along the sunny shore ; 
And Art and Nature, hand in hand, have crown!d thee, 

A queen for evermore. 

Auckland has two good daily papers and a couple of 
weeklies. The climate of this portion of New Zealand is 
delightful, in fact it is not surpassed in any part of the 
world. 

• 

The majority of excursionists who visit New Zealand, 
take advantage of their Christmas and New Year's holidays 
to take a flying tour through the colony, and are therefore 
limited to time, and cannot visit many places of interest 
which would amply repay inspection. But there are some 
tourists with time and money at their command, who 
commence their journey with a determination to see every- 
thing worth seeing, and to this class we would say, " Before 
taking your departure from the colony," pay a visit to 

« 

WAIWERA. 

The far-famed hot springs of Waiwera are within easy 
distance of the city, and the following description of them is 
given in Brett's Almanac : — 

" Many mineral springs abound in various parts of the 
Province. Those nearest the city of Auckland are the 
Waiwera Hot Springs, situated on the East Coast, about 
24 miles north of Auckland. This naturally-endowed 
spot has become a popular watering-place and sanatorium 
for Auckland, and has been rendered in every respect 
suitable for the purpose by the enterprise of its owner, 
Robert Graham, Esq., who has built a first-class hotel 
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with accommodation for 150 guests, and erected a large 
number of baths to enable visitors to enjoy the full benefits 

' of the. healing mineral waters. Boating on the river and in 
the bay, fishing, shooting (in season) and other sports are 
among the secondary attractions held out by this picturesque 
retreat. The surprising cures that are now of frequent occur- 
ence from bathing in and drinking the waters, especially in 
rheumatic affections, have attracted attention in the neighbour- 

( ing colonies. An analysis of the water was made by the ex- 
Provincial Analyst (Mr. Tunney). He says : — 'The water 
is perfectly clear and colourless, is without odour, but has 
a decidedly saline taste.' The following result shows -the 
number of grains of saline matter held in solution in each 
gallon of the water : — Chloride of sodium, 123.82 ; chloride 
of calcium, 7.10; chloride of 'magnesium, 1.36; carbonate 
of calcium, 1.60; carbonate of magnesium, 0.22; carbonate 
of iron*, 0.43; phosphates and silica, 1.60. Total saline 
matter, 136.13. Captain Casey's steamer 'Anne Millbank' 
runs three times weekly ; on Saturday at such a time as 
enables business* men to spend Sunday away from the 
city and return on Monday." 

KAWAU. 

This charming little island, the home of- Sir George 
Grey, is truly a delightful spot. Situated within an easy 
distance of Auckland, a few hours' sail will take the tourist 
to its shores. Sir George has spared no expense in making 
Kawau a minature Eden, and the visitor will find its beauties 
fully equal to his most sanguine expectations. The most 
complete library in the colony will be found in Sir George 
Grey's mansion, and vigors are permitted to make a 
thorough inspection of it. 

Should our excursionists be in a hurry to proceed to 
Australia, we must recommend him to take his passage 
from Auckland to Sydney, as from his present position that 
is his speediest route. And here the U.S.S. Co.'s time-table 
will again be found handy, as it will give him every instruc- 
tion relative to the date of sailing. We should like, however, 
before bidding him adieu, to take him back to Wellington 
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via Nelson. The Empire City is the central starting point 
for boats to Sydney and Melbourne, and this fact should 
have ' some weight with the traveller. But another and a 
stronger consideration, that should induce him tb adopt 
this course, is the opportunity which it affords of visiting one. 
of the prettiest and certainly the healthiest town in Austral- 
asia. We refer to the city of Nelson, the capital of the 
provincial district of the same name. 12 hours' sail from 
the harbour of Manukau, which is within a few miles of 
Auckland, takes the tourist to 

NEW PLYMOUTH. 

This thriving town has a population of between 2,000 
and 3,000. The appearance which it presents from the 
sea is picturesque in the extreme. The ground gradually 
slopes upwards from the beach, and a dark green belt of 
bush is observable in the distance. The landscape culminates 
in a splendid background, with" the snow-clad cone of Mount 
Egmont towering up in majestic grandeur. The steamer ' 
makes a short stay at New Plymouth, and then proceeds 
on its trip to- 

NELSON. 

• 

This city is about 14 hours' sail from the last-named 
town. The population is close on 7,000, and although it is 
generally known as *' Sleepy Hollow," it is a most flourish- 
ing place. The town itself has a genuine English appearance, 
what with hop-gardens, orchards, and cosy cottages nestled 
in bowers of woodbine and roses. The district around 
Nelson is * famed for the production of cereals of all kinds. 
Fruits of every description are also grown in large quantities. 
The tourist can pass a day or two in this clean and snug- 
looking little city, with pleasure and profit. Nelson College, 
one of the best educational establishments in the colony, 
should engage his attention. There are several other places 
of interest worthy of inspection, and all particulars in 
connection therewith can be obtained at his hotel. Those 
who possess a taste for quiet rural enjoyment cannot fail to 
be delighted with this .town. Nelson has two good news- 
papers, and its citizens generally are a superior class of 
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people. The reader is, doubtless, aware of the fact that 
Nelson is situated in the Middle Island, and may feel 
somewhat surprised that we have not included it in our tour 
through 4hat part of New Zealand. Well, our reason for not 
making mention of it in an earlier portion of this work is 
on account of its peculiar situation. It lies between 
Wellington and Hokitika, and unless the excursionist decides 
to take the route which is generally known as " round the 
ports" coming from Melbourne to Sydney, his only chance 
of visiting Neteon will be by adopting the plau which we 
have recommended, viz., from Manukau via New Plymouth. 

When the tourist has " done " Nelson, he will embark 
again for Wellington, which is reached in 12 hours. An 
opportunity will be afforded him on the route of having a 
peep at the pretty town of Picton. As the steamer runs 
through the far-famed French Pass, some of the grandest 
coast scenery in New Zealand will also be brought under his 
notice. Having previously inspected the Empire City, he 
need not delay there, as the U.S.S. Co.'s steamers run 
regultorly and with punctuality to Melbourne and Sydney. 

In his trip over the principal places of interest in New 
Zealand he will have gleaned a pretty accurate knowledge 
of the colony, its scenery, its people, and its resources, and 
we feel confident that he will carry many pleasing recollec- 
tions of our romantic country back to Australia, America or 
Europe, as the case may be, and that he will cherish the 
hope df being able to pay us another visit, and to make 
another tour of New -Zealand. Under these circumstances 
he may exclaim as the steamer moves away from our shores, 

" Farewell, but not for ever." 



\ 
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NOTICE TO PASSENGERS. 




l HE "Pocket Guide" to the Company's Steam Services 
and the Government Railways of New Zealand is 
published Monthly, and can be had, gratis, at any of the 
Company's Branches or Agencies throughout the Colonies. 

The dates throughout the various Services therein given 
will be adhered to as closely as possible, but the Company 
reserve the right to despatch Steamers in advance of or 
later than the dates named, and cannot be resppnsible for 
any loss or inconvenience occasioned thereby. 

The following Starting Signals will be used by the 
Company's Steamers : — One long and one short blast of 
whistle at least 15 minutes before starting ; one long and 
two short blasts 5 minutes before starting j one long and 
three short blasts immediately before starting. 

The general conditions on which Passengers are booked 
are stated fully on the back of the Passage Ticket issued by 
the Company. 

Passengers taking out Tickets to distant Ports can" 
remain at any intermediate Port en route, such Tickets being 
available for three months from date of issue. 

Return Ticket holders will be permitted to remain 
three months at the Port for which they are booked, and 
return by the first Steamer of the Company after that 
period. % 

Tickets are on no account transferable. 

Children over two years of age and under 12, when 
accompanied by adults, will be charged for at half-rate. 

All classes of passengers are victualled by the Company 
in a liberal style. Saloon passengers are also provided with 
bedding and other requisites — Steerage passengers are not 
provided with bedding. 



Printed Wine Lists are exhibited on board the Company's 
steamers, shewing wines and other liquors that are kept in. 
stock, and the prices charged. 

• 

As the Company desires to supply only liquors of the 
best quality, it is particularly requested that any one having 
complaint to make in reference thereto will communicate 
with the head of provedoring department in Dunedin. 

Each adult Cabin Passenger will be allowed 20 cubic 
ioei», iree. 

Each adult Steerage Passenger. will be allowed 10 cubic 
feet, free. 

All in excess of this quantity must be paid for at the 
current rate of freight. 

The Company cannot hold itself responsible for any loss 
or damage to or detention of baggage under any circum- 
stances. Merchandise will not be allowed to be .carried 
under the designation of baggage. 

To avoid mistakes or confusion in the delivery of bag- 
gage, Passengers are urged to have each package fully and 
securely addressed. Where Labels are used, it is important 
that they should be securely pasted, stitched, or tacked on, 
otherwise they are liable, to be torn off in handling on board. 
Labels should not be attached with strings. Gummed slips, 
with port op destination printed thereon in colours, are 
supplied on application at any of the Company's Branches 
or Agencies. 

As it is the Company's desire to study the comfort and 
convenience of the travelling public as far as practicable, any 
communication to Head Office embodying suggestions in that 
direction will receive attention, and any well-grounded 
complaints shall be promptly enquired into. 



The Dunedin, Christchurch, Wellington, and Auckland 
newspapers are kept filed at the Company's Melbourne and 
Sydney Offices, for the •convenience of New Zealanders 
visiting those cities. 



• • 



9nion Steam Skip Company of Now Zealand 



(LIMITED.) 



HEAD OFFICE: DUNEDIN, 

JAMES MILLS - MANAGING DIRECTOR. 

W. R. CLARIDGE - LOCAL TRAFFIC MANAGER. 



AUCKLAND : 
CHRISTCHURCH 
GISBORNE 
LYTTELTON 
NAPIER 
NELSON . 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
TARANAEJ . : 
WELLINGTON : 
PORT CHALMERS 



BRANCHES: 

T. Henderson, Jun., Manager 

Robert Puflett, 

Lavington Hart, 

Robert Puflett, 

Louis Watts, 

Thomas Cawthorn, 

Fredk. W. Jackson, 

W. L. Newman, 

David Mills, 

James Ferguson, • 



A6ENCIES : 



AKAROA • : 
BLUFF HARBOUR 
GREYMOUTH : 
HOKITIKA : 
HOBA$T TOWN 
INVERCARGILL 
MELBOURNE :' 
NEWCASTLE, N.S.W. 
OAMARU : : 

PICTON : : 

RUSSELL (Bay of Islands) 
TAURANGA 
TIMARU 
WESTPORT 
WANGANUI 



W. H. Henning. 

J. Waddel & Co. 

Nancarrow & Co. 

James A. Bonar. 

Macfarlane Bros. & Co. 

Cargills, Gibbs & Co. • 

McMeckan, Blackwood & Co. 

D. Williams. 

Henry Aitken. 

W. Welford. 

Ernest Ford. 

Thos. Wrigley. 

National Mortgage &, A. Co. 

Bailie & Humphrey. 

Taylor & Watt. 




Table of Distances Bun at Sea, Ordinary Courses 



(NAUTICAL MILEAGE. 





NEW ZEALAND-COASTAL. 






MILES. 


MILES. 


Russell 


to Auckland 


128 


Manukau 


to Taranaki 


135 


Auckland 


,, Tauranga 


129 


Taranaki 


,, Nelson 


148 


Tauranga 


,, Gisborne 


204 


Nelson 


,, Picton* . 


83 


Gisborne 


,, Napier 
„, Wett'ton 


86 


Picton 


„ Well'ton 


50 


Napier 
Wellington 


203 


Nelson 


„ WelPton* 


101 


,, Lyttelton 
,, Akaroa 


175 


Taranaki 


„ WelTtont 


172 


Lyttelton 
Akaroa 


44 


Nelson 


„ Westport 


160 


„ P. Chal. 


159 


Westport 


„ Greym'th 


63 


Lyttelton 


„ P. ChaLf 


190 


Greymouth 


„ Hokitika 


20 


Ft Chalmers 


„ Bluff 


132 


Nelson 


„ Grey'tht 


208 


Wellington 


„ P. Chalf 


332 


• 






• 


* Via French Pass. t Direct. 

• 

• 


• 
• 


• 

INTERCOLONIAL. 






MILES. 


MILES. 


Melbourne 


to Hb't T'wn 


451 


Sydney 


to Russell 


1172 


• 


„ Bluff 


1200 


tt 


,, Auckland 


1281 


t* 


„ Hokitika 


1266 


tt 


„ Well'ton 


1236 


Hobart Town 


„ Bluff 


930 


Melbourne 


»> 99 


1479 



3JBW 2EAU1TD AHTHBE 



-WORDS BY T. BRACKEN ; MUSIC BY J. J. WOODS. 

4- 

# God of Nations ! at thy feet 
In the bonds of love we meet, 
Hear our voices, we entreat, 

God defend our Free Land 
Guard Pacific's triple star 
From the shafts of strife and war, 
Make her praises heard afar : 

God defend New Zealand ! 

Men of every creed and race 
Gather here before Thy face, 
Asking Thee to bless this place, 

God defend our Free Land. 
From dissension, envy, hate, 
-And corruption guard our State, • 

Make our country good and great : 

God defend New Zealand ! 

Peace, not war, shall be our boast ;• 
. But, should fees assail our coast, 
Make us then a mighty host, 

God defend our Free Land ; 
Lord of battles, in Thy might, 
Put our enemies to flight,* 
Let our cause be just and right : 

God defend New Zealand ! 



Let our Jove for Thee increase, 
May Thy blessings never cease, 
Give us plenty, give us peace : ■ 

' God defend our Free Land ; 
From dishonour and from shame 
Guard our country's spotless name,* 
Crown her with immortal fame : 
God defend New Zealand ! 

May our mountains ever be 
Freedom's ramparts on the sea, 
Make us faithful unto Thee : 

God defend our Free Land ! 
Guide her in the nations' van, ' 
Preaching love and .truth to man, 
Working out Thy glorious plan : 

God defend New Zealand ! 




MACKAY, BRACKEN AND CO., MORAY PLACE, DUNEDIN. 
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NION STEAM SHIP COMPANY 

OF NEW ZEALAND (LIMITED). 






* • 



CAPITAL, £250.000.;' SUBSCRIBED *ND FULy PAIDIIP 



DIRECTORS 



GEORGE MCLEAN, E$Q. M.H.R.- 




m 


HUGH. MACN6**, Esq 


HENRV TEWSLEY, Es<fr 






'JOHN CARGII,L, Esq * 


JOHN R. JONES Est*. '«. 

• 


* 




JAMES. MILLS, Esq. * 


* • 

tlST 0¥ STEAMERS BELONGING 20 THE COMPANY. 




Gross 


Ind. h. p. 


• Master. 




Tonnage, 


1 
-»^ — -•. 


» • •• 


ROrOMAHANA ... 1 


lf27 


2000 


. T. Underwood 


WAkATIPU' 


I796 


1250 . 


E. Whkel*r' • 


RINGAROQMA... V. 


IO96 


•1250 


H.XlJATtnELD/ 


ARAWATA 


HO98 


1250. 


W.. C. SlN«LAlR« 


ROTORU A 


926 


• 900 


J» Tozer , 


ALBION 


806 


800 


F. Garrard ^ 


TARARUA v . 
PENGUIN 


• Sa*, 


750 


M. 31uiR* 


749 


. 900 


J. Malcolm 


HAW^A' 


720 


850 


A. Kennedy 
A. McGillivray 


WANAKA 


493 


600 


TAIAROA 


469 


500 


J. PlETERSEN 


WAITAK1 '. 


412 


45° 


J. EniE 


LADY BIRD 


421 


45° 


T. McGee 


WELLINGTON 


' 383 


• 400 J. Anderson a 


MAORI ... ... '...' 


^74 


> 300 


ft. B&RNECH 


BEAUTIFUL STAR ... 


>* 176 


»£> 


F. j#NES 


TE ANAU (Building) 


rGcx* 


1500 


M. Carey 


C. HAMILTON (Chartd-) 


668 


400 


G. Calder 



HEAD OFFICE: DTJNED1N, N.Z 

JAMES MILLS, Managing Director. 



N 









